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‘*“Because I was 


driving myself too hard, 
my doctor started me on Postum!” 


* 
r\ } 
— “You know how it is when you’re busy. You just keep going. 
But suddenly I found that it took more and more effort to do 
everyday things. And at night I was so keyed up I couldn’t fall 
asleep for thinking of what had to be done tomorrow. 


“Finally I went to the doctor. He said perhaps I was ‘over- 
coffeed’ and explained that some people just can’t tolerate all 
the coffee they drink. He suggested I drink Postum instead 
because Postum is 100% caffein-free . . . can’t wear on your 
nerves or keep you awake. 


“And I’m really enjoying Postum. More so because I sleep so 
much better, feel so much better—and get more things done.” 


is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 








N I | Fr THE COVER shows us a spreading 
sugar maple in the magnificence of its 


fall foliage. Beyond the tree is the Mid- 

JOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY dletown Presbyterian Church in Elwyn, 

Pa. (the Reverend Raymond Pinch, pas- 

CONTINUING tor). A Presbyterian church has occupied 

“ the site since 1720, although the present 
Prestyleviar AND MeY nite Fheslgplrvion, sanctuary dates from 1925. 

Middletown church has been rural 

for most of its 238 years, but today is 

caught up in the familiar country-gone- 

suburban pattern. In 1952 the congrega- 

tion erected a Christian education build- 

CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 15, 1958 ing (see below) which was expected to 

care for future growth with ease, Church 

school enrollment is now some 550, how- 


ever, with double sessions in the offing. 
The Forgotten Guest 5 Arnold H. Lowe 


Delinquency: What Can We Do? 
our juvenile court judges, and a minister in 
lew York’s East Harlem, suggest what church 
people could do about youthful crime. 


Continental Crisscross Janette T. Harrington 
wo small fry show that nationality differences 
reate no real barriers to friendship. 


From Nanking to Nebraska Velma Brackman and 
missionary’s kindly act, witnessed by a small Mary Ann Gehres 
thinese boy, initiated a new surge of life for a 


eat Plains congregation, 
The report on juvenile delinquency 


which begins on page 6 was produced 
by Associate Editor James W. Hoffman, 
The World Scene: Thanksgiving for What? who last month left on an editorial trip 

to the Middle East. 

Integration Crisis: Of Bombs and Prayers 

: ; P , Three members of the distaff side col- 
The White Gift: Compassion at Christmas tenctel an Gin ular tit teeies. 
Janette T. Harrington, the author of Con- 
tinental Crisscross, page 10, is press and 
publications secretary of the Board of 
The United Nations: A Birthday for the National Missions. Velma Brackman, a 


Declaration of Human Rights Louis Fleming Nebraska Presbyterian who now lives 
in Alabama, wrote From Nanking to 


ha Anti-Church Drive Aimed at All Faiths Nebraska, page 12, with Associate Edi- 
tor Mary Ann Gehres, 


United Presbyterians Asked to Set Aside 
Dec. 7 for Prayers for Reconciliation 


BOOKS: For Whim and Wonder This issue’s special book section in- 
a ninth cludes the comments of four reviewers. 

Some new reading in religion Locke E. Bowman, Jr. Editor and author Ethel Maltby Gehres 

of Jenkintown, Pa., covers children’s 
books. Locke E. Bowman, Jr., a youth 
and explosions in new general reading John R. Fry curriculum editor for the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, discusses new religious 

Children like to explore with reading Ethel Maltby Gehres _ books. Adult curriculum editor John R. 
Fry looks at some of the new general 

publications. William E, Morris, a mem- 

You Will Be Called Upon = 39 Priscilla ber of the English department at Ohio 


We've Been Asked 42 Floyd V. Filson University, Athens, Ohio, offers a read- 
ing recipe to high school students. 


Reading priorities for high school students William E. Morris 


Children’s Story: Pink Turkey 43 Fern Simms 
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MONEY WORRIES? 
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| “Since I invested in Presbyterian 


Annuities, I’ve stopped worrying 
about the ups and downs of 
stocks and bonds. 


“Now I receive my annuity 
checks regularly. The amount 
never varies, and it’s guaranteed 
for my lifetime, secured by the 
integrity of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


“Also it’s a great joy for me to 
know that my annuity will help 
the vital work of our Church for 
years to come. 


“Why don’t you start investing 
in Presbyterian Annuities and 
build a secure financial future 
with guaranteed income for life. 
No age limit ...no physical ex- 
amination requir 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% de 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 
@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem, 
@ Proven security—ne worry—no risk. 


© 4 pon fees—no medical examination—no age 
imi 


@ income never varies, never eee -tarint by 
70 years of investment experie 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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1 om interested in Presbyterion Ai 
Please tell me whet poy ny 
receive, my dete of birth being. 
‘month day yeor 
At present | om most interested in 
() Beerd of National Missions 


[J Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations 


C) Beard of Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
Nome...... 
Address 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Our Role in 
The Integration Crisis’ 


. I am proud of the fact that I be- 
long to a religious denomination that is 
big enough to come out with those words 
[P.L., October 1, 1958] of truth at this 
time, when they are so badly needed. 
Racial hatred, racial discrimination, ra- 
cial segregation are not local issues; they 
are national if not world-wide, The re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions plus your 
published article are doing a lot of good 
to bring about a better Christian under- 
standing everywhere. I hope the time 
will come when these racial hatreds are 
erased from the face of the whole earth. 

—Joun P. Howarp 
Dayton, Ohio 


« I am grateful that you printed the full 
text of the statement made by our Mod- 
erator and Stated Clerk. . . . Until I 
could read it in PrResBYTERIAN LiFe, it 
was necessary for me to answer ques- 
tions about it while being completely 
in the dark as to what they said. 

Unfortunately, newspapers frequently 
give reports that are very much dis- 
torted. [A Memphis paper] carried a 
brief article . . . [which] gave many of 
us in this area the impression that the 
leaders of our church had heartily en- 
dorsed and recommended the use of 
troops and tanks at Little Rock. .. . 

Now that we have the [entire] state- 
ment, the picture is much clearer, There 
are undoubtedly, however, many people 
not on the mailing lists of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire who will never read the statement 
in full, and who will therefore have a 
false opinion about the position of our 
leaders and of our United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 

I personally think our Moderator and 
Stated Clerk have taken a position that is 
thoroughly Christian. They approached 
discrimination and segregation as prob- 
lems that are present in all sections of 
our country. But in the light of the kind 
of reaction their statement received here 
I would [suggest that] as far as possible 
we should avoid using words that are 
emotionally charged, such as troops and 
tanks, words that can be easily lifted out 
of context and used to give a false and 
misleading summary of a basic approach 
or position. ... 

—Kennetu C. Hotmstrup 


Minister, Millington Presbyterian Church 
Millington, Tennessee 


« The article . . . is a shameful display 


of violent thoughts. ...The Mod 
... and the Stated Clerk. . . sho 
devote more time to prayer that wil} 
to a peaceful solution of this 
matter. . . . Only by Christian p 
and calm minds can [the integ 
controversy] be settled... . 


—FRANK E, 
Minneapolis, M 


Please turn to page 17 for the 
erator’s and Stated Clerk’s “Pra 
Reconciliation.”"—Tue Eprirors 


‘A New Face in 
The Family Album!’ 


« Congratulations to Timmy D 
and his new family [P.L., Aug 
1958]. ... 

Christian parents who are con 
ing adopting a Korean-American ¢ 
[might also like to know] that In 
tional Social Service is by no mes 
only . . . agency at work on placin 
rean orphans in American homes, 

The Holt Adoption Program 
dress: Mr. Harry Holt, Creswell, 
gon) [has] the full confidence ar 
strong endorsement not only of 
United Presbyterian missionary { 
here, but of every other important 
estant missionary group at work i 
field. 

Holt’s program earned this confid 
and support because he himself, his 
ily, and his staff have worked tiré 
against many odds to open up the 
for the Korean-American orphan 
lem to be solved. . . . The Holt Ade 
Program has seen through to their 
homes considerably more such ch 
than have all the other organiz 
and ISS put together. 

On top of this, Holt’s care of th 
dren wins consistent praise fros 
medical people out here. The Holt 
gram is particularly concerned to 
the children only in warmly Ch 
homes; and his procedures are 
when it comes to studying the apf 
family and matching that family 
child. 

But there is another reason why 
byterians have their hats off to Holl 
is the kind of Christian love that 
not limit itself to the obviously, 
diately lovable, easily placeable 
casian-Korean orphans, Holt’s pre 
is the only one seriously interes 
finding homes also for the little } 
American children whose Am 
fathers were Negro. . . 

~—K. J. Fore 


Chairman, Seoul Station, Korea Mi 
The United Presbyterian ae 
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MEDITATION by Arnold H. Lowe 
The Forgotten Guest 


Enter his gates with thanksgiving, and 
his courts with praise. Psalm 100:4 


ip pees in our land—in wayside 
churches on the prairie and in spired 
buildings—Thanksgiving Day will be 
observed through many expressions of 
praise and gratitude. In one way or an- 
other, we will all give thanks. 

However, some of us are becoming 
increasingly suspicious of the matter-of- 
factness which talks glibly of Pilgrims 
and Mayflower pacts and rich harvests 
but which in the end produces nothing. 
Here, then, we want to probe deeper 
and ask in all thoughtfulness what will 
come of our giving of thanks, 

There are some of us who will say 
that thanksgiving is always the end of 
a road. That is not so. Thanksgiving is 
not an island of grace. It is an act of 
creation. 

There is something wrong with giving 
praise and settling back into the smug- 
ness of worship which in the end does 
nothing, changes nothing, and goes no- 
where. 

We in America have made much of 
our freedom. We have preserved it in 
our tradition; we have woven it into our 
anthems and songs; we have symbolized 
it in our oath of allegiance and in our 
flag. We know how dearly it was bought. 
From the streets of Concord to Heart- 
break Ridge in Korea, men have fought 
and died for it. Truly our freedom has 
been bought with a price. So we give 
thanks. 

But shall we let it go at that, even 
though we know that times without 
number we have abused our freedom? 
We have distorted it into a nonentity 
until it barely exists in certain quarters 
of life. We have been a lawless people; 
we have stretched our rights as individ- 
uals to the breaking point. We are free 
to vote and do not vote. We are free to 
speak, and we speak more than we 
ought. We are free to use our power, 
and we use it to excess. Indeed, the very 
freedom we praise is slipping from us. 

And indeed, for whose freedom will 
we give thanks today? For ours and ours 
only? Will we give thanks for the free- 
dom which we will not grant to others 
who live in our midst—those not of our 
race or those not of our faith? Will we 
give thanks for the freedom we withhold 
from them? Here the heart grows silent 
and finds no answer. 


Yes, let us give thanks for our free- 
dom, but something must come of it. We 
must not only praise it; we must pre- 
serve it. We must not only sing of it; we 
must struggle for it. 

In innumerable instances, men and 
women will give thanks for their homes; 
but having done that, what of it? Shall 
we still give thanks even though as a 
people we are letting our homes die, for 
we seem to have neither the patience 
nor the time nor the spiritual reserves to 
preserve them. That is consummate 
tragedy. There are some things we need 
to remember on Thanksgiving Day. We 
cannot have a home unless we live in it. 
We do not build men and women by 
abdicating our obligations and our dis- 
ciplines to hired servants, whoever they 
may be. We cannot lead children into 
manhood and womanhood by delegat- 
ing our prerogatives to churches or 
schools, Yes, let us give thanks for our 
homes, but looking into tomorrow we 
know deep within our hearts that some- 
thing must come of it. We cannot di- 
vorce the giving of thanks from repent- 
ance. We cannot separate thanksgiving 
from the will to be and to live and to 
create. 

Where have we failed? The answer 
is easily discovered. We have made of 
Thanksgiving a feast—a feast of plenty, 
a feast of joy—but we have forgotten 
the Guest. We have left God out of it. 
We have remembered the good things of 
this earth, but we have not remembered 
him who has made us rich and has let 
us live in abundance. 

So let us be humble this day, Let our 
words of praise be uttered in dead 
earnestness, and let us be resolved with- 
in ourselves to walk another road, to seek 
God’s guidance and walk by it. Then 
and only then let us say: “God bless 
America...” 

God bless our land, through our 
hands, through our hearts, through our 
devotion, and through our faith. Then 
some day another generation will arise, 
tried and purged by our experiences in 
the wilderness, who will sing: 

“Now thank we all our God 

With heart and hands and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, 
In whom His world rejoices; 
Who, from our mothers’ arms, 
Hath blessed us on our way 
With countless gifts of love, 

And still is ours today.” 





DELINQUENC 


Four juvenile court judges, and a minister in New York’s 


In spite of all the efforts of law enforcement agencies, 
schools, and public and private organizations for the aid of 
children, juvenile delinquency continues to increase. FBI 
statistics show that, in 1,220 American cities, arrests of per- 
sons under the age of eighteen were 9.8 per cent higher in 
1957 than in 1956. In cities under 25,000 population, the 
increase was 16 per cent. 

The rapid rise in numbers of children cannot be blamed 
for these figures. Since 1952 the population of children 
from ten to seventeen years of age has increased 22 per cent; 
during the same period arrests of persons under eighteen 
rose 55 per cent in the 1,220 cities reporting to the FBI. 
Assuming that these cities with a total population of 35,- 
978,853 (1950 census) experienced representative growth, 
juvenile crime rose two and a half times faster than juvenile 
population. 

During 1957 in the reporting cities, 12.3 per cent of all 
arrests were of persons under 18. Juveniles were arrested for 
10.3 per cent of all crimes against the person — murder, 
negligent manslaughter, rape, and aggravated assault. Per- 
sons under 18 were arrested for 53.1 per cent of all prop- 
erty crimes—robbery, burglary, larceny, and auto theft. 
Almost 70 per cent of all auto thefts were traced to juveniles. 

Recently PrespyTERIAN LiFE wrote to a number of ju- 
venile court judges who are also Presbyterian elders, asking 
three questions: 


I. Why, in your opinion, is juvenile de- 
linquency still on the increase in this 
country? 


II. What can concerned Christians do as 
individuals to help reduce this problem? 


III. What could our churches do to help 
prevent or cure juvenile delinquency? 


The views of four of these judges are presented here, 
followed by a statement by Presbyterian minister George 
Todd, who has had much experience with delinquency in 
his work as one of the pastors of East Harlem Protestant 
Parish in New York. 

—THE EDITORS 


PrespytTeal 





VHAT CAN WE DO? 


rlem, suggest what church people could do about youthful crime 


ge Alfred D. Noyes, 
or, Poolesville 
sbyterian Church, 
esville, Maryland 


I 

sT among causes of delinquency is 
he fact that the home life of the 
ies of many children is either dis- 
id, unhappy, or insecure. Parents 
jo provide regular religious train- 
pr their children. Many adopt over- 
issive or overrestrictive attitudes 
d children. 

en there are unwholesome influ- 
in the neighborhood, such as adult 
quency and lawlessness; availa- 
to children of unwholesome, im- 
l, and sadistic literature and similar 
ces frequently available through 
, movies, radio, and television. In 
localities there is insufficient effort 
ake the community a wholesome 
for the development of children. 


Judge O. D. Howell, Jr. 
MBER 15, 1958 


II 


Concerned Christians as individuals 


can help reduce the problem of delin- 
quency by, first of all, their own exam- 
ple as Christian citizens. Secondly, they 
ought to make a sincere and sustained 
effort within their churches to reach the 
children in the community who do not 
have any church life. In addition, a con- 
cerned Christian should use his influence 
as a citizen to strengthen the community 
services for the prevention of delin- 
quency and to help bring about the 
establishment of facilities that are lack- 
ing. 
Ill 

Churches are our major institution 
for the preservation and continuance of 
moral and ethical standards. The church, 
both its leaders and its membership, 
must assume responsibility as a vital and 
effective force in the community. The 
existence of juvenile delinquency in a 
particular area is a symptom of troubled 
homes, troubled children, and a trou- 
bled community. The most effective cure 
is to bring the life of the church into the 
life of each individual. 


Judge O. D. Howell, Jr., 
Elder, First Presbyterian 
Church, Tampa, Florida 


I 

" S yeeraeres. the concentration of our 

population in urban areas would 
have much to do with delinquency. The 
high divorce rate with the resulting in- 
jury to the children of broken homes 
is a factor. The seduction of young minds 
by unwholesome literature and televi- 
sion may well contribute in a large meas- 
ure to the increase of juvenile crime. But 
all of these things only reflect a lowering 
of the moral standards of our society; un- 
til we check this trend, anything else 


Judge Alfred D. Noyes 


that we might do for our children is but 
a stopgap. 
II 

The most important thing that any 
Christian can do about juvenile delin- 
quency is to live as Jesus would have 
him live. He must keep his own stand- 
ards high and not compromise with what 
may appear to be the popular practice. 
He must take his religion into his home, 
and, for his own children, following the 
admonition of Paul, “bring them up in 
the discipline and instruction of the 
Lord.” 

Ill 

Our churches can reach young people 
directly through emphasizing their youth 
programs, but here they are reaching 
only a small percentage of our youth. 
They can—and certainly should—lay a 
greater emphasis on bringing religion 
into the home by a strong effort to make 
the family altar an accepted and ex- 
pected practice rather than a novelty. 
But the churches’ greatest contribution 
must be in raising the moral standards 
of our society, 








Judge Bruce P. Henderson, 
Elder, First Presbyterian 
Church, Warren, Ohio 


I 
E must bear in mind that in our 
Waa with all our transient 
families and mingling of many national 
backgrounds, there are still more than 
98 per cent of the teen-agers who never 
appear in court. Furthermore, there are 
many offenses which once were disre- 
garded as childish pranks that are now 
brought to the attention of the court and 
thus swell the statistics of juvenile in- 

fractions of the law. 

Nevertheless, there is an increase of 
very serious deviation from normal social 
behavior. The average delinquent child 
has too much free time (in spite of extra- 
curricular activities in school in which 
he is not interested ), has no constructive 
hobbies, and fundamentally no worth- 
while goals: He is not interested in the 
old, traditional recipe for success. He 
believes that intelligence and hard work 
are for the “squares,” the former to be 
concealed, the latter avoided. He is also 
a victim of the international tensions that 
have dominated our thinking for almost 
twenty years. Ours has been an age of 
violence and, more and more, our serious 
juvenile offenses have been acts of 
violence. 


II 
I asked my Girls’ Probation Officer (a 
Protestant but not a Presbyterian) how 
she would advise Christians who want 
to help. I think her answer might serve 





Judge Bruce P. Henderson 





DELINQUENG), 


a purpose, 

“Modern churches must cope with the 
fact that their ‘righteous’ parishioners 
do not want their membership contami- 
nated by undesirables. Problem kids just 
don’t feel welcome. They are snubbed 
out. Most do-gooders talk about the 
‘poor delinquents,’ but they abhor the 
thought of actually having to work with 
them. The average delinquent is most 
uncomfortable with such ‘goodies.’ ” 

I believe that concerned Christians, 
as individuals, must realize that the de- 
linquent is another individual, an in- 
dividual who desperately needs help. 


III 

An adolescent needs every attention 
of his family, church, school, and com- 
munity. The church must approach him 
in a manner that makes sense to the in- 
quisitive scientific mind, yet can be 
reconciled to the teaching of the Bible. 
We must endeavor to show him the way 
to peace and the security that Christ 
knew as Oneness with God. 

Teen-agers, more than any other age 
group, “run with the pack.” Religion is 
definitely on the upswing, but the 
church can neither prevent nor cure ju- 
venile delinquency until it has such a 
positive approach to so many youngsters 
that living a life of high morality be- 
comes the popular thing. 


Judge Talbot Ellis, 

Elder, South Highlands 

Presbyterian Church, 

Birmingham, Alabama 
I 


= are many causes contributing 
to juvenile delinquency. I know, 
after eleven years of experience, the 
usual “pat” answers. All of us in the field 
can glibly recite: “broken homes,” “in- 
adequate housing,” “low economic con- 
ditions,” “poor recreational facilities,” 
“racial prejudices,” “drunkenness,” 
“world-wide unrest,” “increase in popu- 
lation,” “soft handling,” and so on. 
However, I am convinced beyond any 
reasonable doubt that you can cut 
through all of these answers and when 
you get right down to the fundamental, 
“bedrock” reason, juvenile delinquency 
can be explained in one little three-letter 
word: sin. In my opinion, we are living 
in an age of easy expediency; somewhere 
along the line we have lost our sense of 





























Judge Talbot Ellis 






being able to determine right 
wrong. 

I know we live in a changin 
We've conquered time and spac 
tance has shrunk into _ insignil 
But certain basic, fundamental 
never change — such things as 
honesty, common decency, and 
and wrong. Yes, I am convinced t 
linquency will continue to incre 
til we all go back to the bluepri 
successful, happy, law-abiding lif 
found in God’s Word. 


II 

As individual Christians we 4 
our own homes, have family prayé 
Bible reading. By precept and 4 
we can instill in our young peop 
early age a respect for man’s laws 
as God’s laws. A famous child ps 
gist, Dr. Garry Cleveland Mye 
lieves that “a child who has no 
taught the meaning of the word 
the time he is four years old 
four years in the academic 
crime.” 





























Ill 
Among other things, our @ 
could establish a committee in eat 
gregation to counsel with boys 
in trouble. They could cooperaté 
fully with law enforcement agen¢ 
juvenile courts. They could get 
stiff-necked, holier - than - thou 
regarding children in trouble 
law, help them to get jobs 
places for them in the young f 
organizations of the various ¢ 
But, more important, we could 




















Pesny TERIA 


\GAAT CAN WE DO? 


pple know that God is not only 

Hove but he is also a God of law 
¢ firmness and conviction. We 
‘could tell our young people 
Scriptures and from our own 
» how they can know what is 
what is wrong. 


everend George Todd, 
rlem Protestant 


New York 


h cannot look to the preser- 
m and maintenance of its own 
is to be an instrument of Chris- 
ness among delinquent youth in 
cities. Clergy and laymen 
ok outward at the streets and 
around the church, asking not, 
we relate these people to our 
but rather, “How can we relate 
ts and Christ’s gospel to this 
hd to these people?” 
urch cannot be satisfied to put 
Everybody Welcome” sign and 
y if a few Negro or Puerto Rican 
find their way into the Sunday 
One church school teacher said 
“We have no prejudice in our 
school. We have six Negro chil- 
m the neighborhood in our mem- 
They are the cleanest, sweetest, 
ell-behaved children you could 
meet.” The church must look 
its doors at those who appear to 
disruptive, and unattractive and 
e them to be the very ones for 
the church exists, No Sunday 
r youth fellowship program, no 
ork or case-work program can 
e for a community of Christians 
willing to expose themselves 
church by living with and lov- 
ost troubled youth of a parish. 
ommunity or city where thou- 
pon thousands of young people 
mow a wholesome home life, do 
by the kinds of material things 
in ads and movies, do not ex- 
an ordered community life, it is 
ht for a church to devise a pro- 
ed on the aim of improving the 
andards of young people. In East 
for instance, forces stronger 
individual or institution have a 


l hold on children growing up. 


text of life devoid of what the 
has thought of as normative, 
able” morality, Think of: 


l, who wasn’t wanted by her 
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The Reverend George Todd 


mother in the first place, who has seen 
her mother living with several men, who 
has never known her father, and who 
has no resources or reason for resisting 
the offer of affection which leaves her 
carrying a child who will know even less 
of the pattern of what we call Christian 
family life. 

A boy, whose father is a drunkard and 
thief and whose mother is a prostitute, 
and who finds recognition at home from 
what he can steal. 

A seventeen - year-old girl, whose 
mother left “for a week or so” with a boy 
friend, is left with three small children 
to care for and goes out of her mind. 

A boy, whose father is a hopeless TB 
case and whose mother is mentally un- 
stable, tries to forget his expulsion from 
school for bad behavior by taking heroin. 

Christ was mocked for making merry 
and for breaking bread with sinners, The 
Body of Christ, his church, must know, 
accept, and share in the life of young 
people who drink, use narcotics, steal, 
have out-of-wedlock sex experience, 
dance the “fish” and the “grind,” carry 
guns and knives, are truant or have quit 
school, and who do not hold jobs. Their 
alienation from the church, from society, 
from all men is great. They desperately 
crave love and affection and acceptance 
even though they are often not able to 
accept it when it is offered. They need 
to have it offered again and again and 
again, 

The church ought to be, could be—is 
called to be—that fellowship of redemp- 
tion which proclaims the love poured 
out in fullness for sinners otherwise lost. 


Clergy and laity alike confess a faith 
which empowers them to walk into the 
midst of the worst the world has to offer 
knowing that God has created the world 
and all in it for himself, that he calls 
creation to himself, and is redeeming it 
unto himself. 

The church does not exist to keep its 


‘membership pure from such as are called 


juvenile delinquents, nor does it exist to 
keep its property in first-rate condition. 
One church stopped calling on youth in 
a new low-income public housing project 
after some of the young people came to 
a youth group meeting in response to 
visits from the church staff. In a scuffle, 
a church chandelier was damaged and a 
wall was marred. “We can’t have youth 
who don’t know how to behave,” one of 
the leaders said. This church with its 
upholstered furniture, grand pianos, and 
stained glass windows might yet dis- 
cover that God would bless it in its true 
vocation if it were to make the youth of 
its parish welcome there, even though 
it might mean names scratched on its 
spotless walls and broken panes in the 
stained glass. Youth who never saw love 
in action have to test it for a long time 
before they believe it. 

A ministry to delinquent and prede- 
linquent youth in today’s cities is a call 
to cross-bearing—which is not a pretty 
nor a comfortable business, Sacrificial 
giving of money alone cannot do the job. 
This is a work that demands lives. 

To serve delinquent youth may mean 
the sacrifice of an orderly congregational 
life. A gang shooting in the church and 
knives in the Sunday school cannot be 
handled in the same way that a church 
budget is drawn up or a series of speak- 
ers is planned. It may mean some sacri- 
fice of beauty and order in worship— 
teen-agers get restless during the prayers 
and the sermons, since they are not sure 
whether they want to be in or out. It 
may mean the sacrifice of the well- 
planned and smooth functioning quali- 
ties of a youth fellowship program. 

For some clergy and leaders, it will 
mean the sacrifice of some benefits for 
their own children and the sacrifice of 
some of the amenities of family life. 

Is the church called to such sacrifice 
in the name of a Father who gave his 
only Son to die on a cross that the world 


might be saved? 


Condensed from a letter in “Christianity 
and Crisis,” March 31, 1958, 





Continental Crissero 


Two small fry show that nationality differences create no real barrier to lasting friend 


by Janette T. HARRINGTON 


Photographs by Joseph M. Elkins 


n San Francisco, family enterprise has fostered a full-fledged in- 
ternational exchange, junior grade. Thirteen-year-old José Ramon 
Vazquez, Jr.—just plain “Joe” in the U.S.A.—came from Cuba this 

past summer to spend a year at the home of the Reverend F. S. Dick 
Wichman, director of Donaldina Cameron House, the United Presby- 
terian Church’s famous community center in old Chinatown. At year’s 
end, John Fay Wichman, twelve, will return with José for a matching 
good-neighbor stint in Caibarien, Cuba. 

This is not the first time for an informal island-to-mainland exchange 
between José’s and John’s families. The year before last, John Wichman’s 
older sister, Anne, attended La Progresiva, the large United Presby- 
terian mission high school in Cardenas, Cuba. Last year, a niece of La 
Progresiva’s principal, Dr. Emilio Rodriguez, lived with the Wichmans 
while she went to high school in the States. The niece, “Edie” Gutierrez, 
fared so well that this fall two more Cuban boys—twins who had been 
at La Progresiva—have joined in the exchange, too. To add to the fun, 
the Wichman quarters on the third floor of Cameron House usually 
provide a home for one or two young Chinese-American leaders in the 
big brick building’s energetic community program. “I know about the 
loaves and the fishes firsthand now,” remarks John’s mother, Lois. “I 
never know how many will be at the table for dinner.” 

Joe Vazquez, whose father is principal of the mission school at Cai- 
barien, has been on an old-shoe footing from the start, though he sel- 
dom ventured to speak in English at the beginning of his stay. (He 
knew the language, defends John—but was just timid about speaking. ) 
The two boys hit it off at once, substituting horseplay for a common 
tongue. “They understood each other all right,” says John’s mother with 
a wry smile. 

A warmhearted family, the Wichmans give their visitors little chance 
to miss home. Questions about tensions in Cuba are rarely mentioned— 
after all, Chinatown has its tensions, too. Among aspects of North 
American living that seem strange to Joe is the queer cuisine—“all those 
vegetables!” But one U.S.A. custom won his instant approval: like any 
typical teen-ager, José glues himself to the television set. 

School life—he attends a nearby junior high school—is rapidly break- 
ing down his reserve and making other friends for him outside the 
Wichman circle. There are, in addition, all the young people in 
Cameron House for him to get to know (see “Family of Six Hundred,” 
P.L., Nov. 13, 1954). The clasp-hands-across-border-and-continent ex- 
periment has now become a three-way affair, among Cubans, Chinese- 
Americans, and other citizens of the U.S.A.—all members of the church 
of Jesus Christ. 
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t (left) and John examine Chinese hat. The boys toured teases "Made ba heal” Gekie kote ce, 
Francisco the first day after José arrived from Cuba. ee ee eT ener ae 


i. heey Wien Sin Ghedi les “Sea” Weaniahii tine Horseplay is the international language for boys. José 
Pay ping-pong. Tennis was another sport strange to Joe. (left) and John share this double-decker bunk bedroom. 
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From Nanking 
To Nebraska 


A missionary’s kindly act, 


witnessed by a small Chinese boy, 


initiated a new surge of life 


for a Great Plains congregation 


by Velma Brackman and Mary Ann Gehres 


Shortly after World War I an eleven- 
year-old Chinese boy, the son of a Bud- 
dhist general, was on his way to make 
an after-school call on the two sons of 
a Presbyterian missionary couple, who 
lived in Hengyang, Hunan Province. As 
he neared the home of the Reverend 
and Mrs. W. W. Highberger, the boy 
saw a bedraggled old woman lying 
on the steps of the house. Just then the 
door opened, and Mrs. Highberger came 
out. With the help of a servant, she 
gently carried the stranger inside. 

Holding his nose, the fastidious lad 
followed them into the house, and 
watched Mrs. Highberger and her pa- 
tient disappear into the family bathroom. 
A while later, he saw the aged woman, 
thoroughly clean and dressed in the mis- 
sionary’s clothes, propped up in a guest- 
room bed. 

He was shocked, “Why did you take 
that dirty woman into your house?” he 
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brusquely demanded of Mrs. Highberger. 

The reply was spoken softly. “If she 
were your mother, what would you want 
me to do?” 

A few days afterward he saw the aged 
woman for the last time as she died in 
Mrs. Highberger’s arms, speaking of her 
faith in Christ, 


One stormy morning last winter, the 
new pastor of the Presbyterian Com- 
munity Church of Minatare, Nebraska, 
was driving to nearby Scottsbluff to ad- 
dress a Rotary meeting. Several miles 
from the city, his car skidded on a patch 
of ice and overturned. The doughty 
minister climbed out, flagged a passing 
motorist, and arrived at the luncheon in 
time to give his speech. 

Shrugging off questions about pos- 
sible injuries, he continued his round of 
duties at the church. In a few days, 
however, persisting pain forced him to 


enter a hospital and undergo treat 
for two cracked ribs. 


These two episodes, half a ¥ 
apart, are linked by the sturdy figu 
Dzung Djang Su, the Buddhist lad 
China who grew up to be minister 
Minatare Presbyterian Church in 
western Nebraska. During Mr. Su’s 
year as pastor, the congregation tod 
a new burst of life: doubling its 1 
bership, assuming self-support, andy 
viving many organizations. 

The road from Hengyang to Mi 
was jagged and full of unexpected 
tours. Although the young D. D. 
had been a day pupil at a Presbyte 
mission school, he had considered @ 
tianity a take-it-or-leave-it matter. 
the day he saw Mrs. Highberger re 
the aged woman, he knew he must 
cide. Just as soon as the boy re 
junior-high age, he joined the Pre 
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n church, Growing into his teens, 
became a virtual third son of the 
bergers until the family returned 
figuaee United States. 

lad the time he reached college age, 
terdffe Su had resolved that he could 
. in a Serve his people as an organizer of 
Suse's. Cooperatives, He entered the 
ersity of Nanking, a mission insti- 


n too 
its me» to study agricultural economics. 
anda’ Camning his baccalaureate degree, 


vent on to graduate work, During 
Mi halcyon period, Mr. Su was ap- 
ted an associate professor and busi- 


cted : 
) Dae Manager of the University. 
sbyte hen, in 1937, the invading Japanese 


ad es moved toward Nanking, and the 
ersity made urgent preparations to 
e to west China. As business man- 
» Mr. Su was one of the officials re- 
sible for organizing the exodus. To 
ee from family burdens so that he 
1 devote full time to the arrange- 


tter. 
er Te 
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a world away from Nanking, China, where they were graduated from mission universities, the Reverend and Mrs. D. D. 
thoroughly at home in Minatare, Nebraska. In yard of their white frame manse (left) is an extensive vegetable garden. 


ments, he sent his wife and younger 
son to stay with his mother in south 
China. He never saw any of them again. 
(The older son was adopted by Ameri- 
can missionaries and is now serving in 
the U. S. Army in Germany.) 

The University’s trek to west China 
was a journey of epic dimensions. Nearly 
one thousand students, faculty, and 
other members of the academic com- 
munity followed the Yangtze River most 
of the way into west China, They 
traveled in trucks, in horse-drawn 
wagons, in two-wheeled carts pulled by 
men, and on rafts dragged by men walk- 
ing on the river banks, Impromptu 
classes, held in thickets along the route, 
were sometimes strafed by enemy 
planes. 

Mr. Su and his assistants were among 
the last to leave Nanking. Working until 
the Japanese were closing in on the city’s 
outskirts, they loaded the University 





_— 


laboratory equipment and _ valuable 
books into 550 boxes, then began their 
escape. Traveling more than a thousand 
miles in four months, the men arrived 
in west China with their precious cargo 
intact except for two broken flasks of 
chemicals, 

Once in free China, Mr. Su was re- 
cruited by officials to organize industrial 
cooperatives to make blankets for the 
army. There were no materials or ma- 
chinery, and transportation was primi- 
tive. The Chinese industrial cooperative 
system, however, worked and solved the 
problem, Wool was brought on horses’ 
and men’s backs from Tibet, then was 
carded, spun, and woven by groups of 
women, In five years the cooperatives 
produced five million handmade blan- 
kets for the underequipped soldiers. 
While supervising the cooperatives, Mr. 
Su also acted as principal of an indus- 
trial school for war orphans, (Continued) 
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FROM NANKING 
TO NEBRASKA 


In 1946, the University of Nanking 
secured a scholarship for D. D. Su to 
come to the United States to study busi- 
ness administration and foreign trade at 
the University of Washington in Seattle. 
On reaching the States, his first objective 
was to pay homage to the missionaries 
who had introduced him to Christianity. 
Traveling to the East coast, he spent 
several weeks with Mr. Highberger in 
Florida, then visited the grave of Mrs. 
Highberger in Maryland. 

At the General Assembly which met 
in Seattle in 1948, Mr. Su participated 
in a panel of Christians of various races 
and nationalities who discussed world 
After the program, he 
stepped up to speak to Dr. Jesse Hays 
Baird, who was then General Assem- 
bly Moderator and president of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. The 
Chinese student told the church leader 
of his growing assurance that he should 
enter the ministry and return as a pastor 
among his people. Dr. Baird made ar- 
rangements for Mr. Su to enroll at this 


brotherhood. 


a 





Presbyterian seminary the following fall. 

During his final year at the seminary, 
Mr. Su was asked to serve as student 
pastor of the Japanese (now Grace 
Presbyterian) Church in Long Beach, 
California. A classmate asked him how 
he could rationalize ministering to per- 
sons of a nationality which had brought 
so much suffering to his country. “If I 
cannot serve a congregation of a differ- 
ent nationality, how can I possibly serve 
my own people?” he replied. 

For a while the language barrier 
proved a handicap—Mr. Su says that for 
his overtures of friendship with the older 
Japanese, he borrowed their custom of 
three ninety-degree bows from the waist. 
By the time his year-long student pas- 
torate was over, the church had become 
self-supporting. 

“At Long Beach, we always called 
him Dr. Su,” recalls Judge Martin 
DeVries, “because he seemed to carry 
to his church members and friends a 
contagion that was healing for people in 
trouble, sick, or burdened in spirit.” 

Mr. Su’s first year after receiving his 
divinity degree would have been dis- 
heartening for anyone without his buoy- 
ancy. The Communists had conquered 


After Sunday-morning service, D. D. Su bends to greet a small parishioner. In first 


seven months of his pastorate, Minatare congregation grew from 50 to 123 members. 
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the Chinese mainland, and he coy 
return home. And nowhere did 
was there an American congr 
which wanted a Chinese pastor, 
cally, to make ends meet, Mr. Sy 
on a series of trips to tell churche; 
the work of the missionaries 
sent to China, 

Finally in March, 1953, with 4 
couragement of Nebraska Synod 
tive George S. Bancroft, two sm: 
churches in Stuart and Cleveland 
Mr. Su to be their pastor, Wi 
went his new wife, the former 
Tien, who had just received her m 
degree in Christian education fro 
Hartford Seminary Foundation in 
necticut. An accomplished musici 
soft-spoken Mrs. Su with her 
smile is an effective counterweig 
her bustling, ebullient husband, 

“Mr. Su served the Clevelan ster 
Stuart churches. with distinction, sbr 
Bancroft observes. “He was esp No 
effective in evangelism and youth#™), 
He served as chairman of evangé 
his presbytery [and as a member 
synod council]. At the time h 
called to the Minatare church, } 
the moderator of Niobrara Presbj 

Evangelism was a word rarelyfiye 
at the Minatare church when thin, 
arrived in September, 1957. Tha. jo; 
gregation, in a Great Plains farmingliye 4] 
munity of eight hundred, had been, ag 
out a full-time pastor for two yea But 
membership had dwindled from tif giy 
seventies to fifty. Organized in iMorid, 
a sod schoolhouse, federated w i 
local Methodist church in 1929, @orer 
Presbyterian again in 1954, the Ge ex 
had had its fruitful years, and, pie fir 
larly in the 1950’s, its lean ones. Sho 

Even without a minister, the Sjving 
school and the women’s associatiogie wi 
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tinued to be going concerns, th 
members who remained gave gemmtisfie 
ly. In 1956, total per-capita givigg§ Sho 
$104.32. Although Minatare was@fowir 
community with slight prosped™ him 
growth, a survey made by church h 





bers showed that the Presbyteri 
gregation had a potential memb 
two hundred in the town and a 
side. The church plant was ade 
and there was an untapped mineé 
ers in the congregation. W 
needed, the,.members were co 
was an experienced pastor who 
get things organized and thus hel 
resuscitate their slowly dying a 

Almost as soon as the pulpi 
mittee mentioned the name of D. 
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as a possible pastor, a few mem ch 
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, smagihe World Scene: 

cland@fhanksgiving for What? 

. With 

a MI Near the cold, rocky coast of a vast 

hall land, a small group of European 

J TMD otestants met 337 years ago to give 

- “Hanks to Almighty God for his good- 

100 Tiss to them. 

‘a The group had been decimated by ill- 
®t Gis and hardships, But their crops had 

erweig 











en good, and it appeared that they 
juld be able to survive their second 
inter in the new world. The Pilgrims’ 
lebration in 1621 was the forerunner 
North America’s first national holiday, 
anksgiving. 

Today the problems of food, shel- 
. and personal survival are almost 
eaningless to Americans, not because 
se problems don’t exist, but because 
e have conquered them so easily, We 
ve the highest standard of living in 
man history—and we expect to live 
. e longest, too. We should, and we do, 
urmi@™ive thanks to God year after year for 
“iir astonishing abundance. 

O yeaa But shouldn’t we give thanks to God 


nd, 
velant 
rction, 
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rom tir giving us eyes to see the rest of the 
| in MMforld, where one out of every two per- 
d wins is continually hungry, and has 
1929,@orer living conditions and a shorter 
the Ge expectancy than did a Pilgrim at 


nd, p 


nes, 


e first Thanksgiving? 

Shouldn't we give thanks to God for 
ing us millions of friends throughout 
e world who love us in spite of the 
that we are so rich and so self- 
tisfied ? 

Shouldn’t we give thanks to God for 
owing us to help bring the knowledge 
him and his compassion to millions 
0 have not heard nor seen? 

And shouldn’t we give thanks to God 
giving us people to give to in his 
€, not ours? 














egration Crisis: 
Bombs and Prayers 


whol The nationwide crisis in human re- 
; hel@™’ons deepened last month. Tensions 
g dagpunted as the deadlock over public 
ool integration continued unbroken. 
fn a new period of violence began 
ich was not limited to the South. 

Dynamiters wrecked a Reform Jew- 
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ish Temple in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
damaged a synagogue in Peoria, Illinois. 
In public statements, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churchmen branded 
these attacks as “a blow to all faiths.” 

In addition, a dynamite blast demol- 
ished a public school in Clinton, Ten- 
nessee. 

In Arlington, Virginia, a Unitarian 
church canceled at the last minute a 
worship service at which a Jewish rabbi 
was to speak. The reason was an anony- 
mous telephone call warning of a bomb 
in the church, No bomb was found. The 
church’s pastor, the Reverend Ross A. 
Weston, has been one of the city’s out- 
spoken proponents of school integration. 

Evangelist Billy Graham, speaking in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, said Chris- 
tians should use their influence to stop 
the bombing of schools and churches by 































“hate groups who are taking advantage 
of present racial tensions.” Probably as 
a result of this statement, Graham was 
denied permission to lead a service he 
proposed to hold on the statehouse steps 
at Columbia, South Carolina. Governor 
George B. Timmerman, Jr., declaring 
Graham is a “well-known integrationist,” 
said a religious meeting on state prop- 
erty would “violate the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state.” 

Post office officials in Washington, 
D.C., called attention to a “substantial 
increase” in the mailings of hate-litera- 
ture, but declared present laws were 
largely unable to cope with the publica- 
tions. Senator Theodore Green (D., 
R.I.) had asked Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield to probe a paper 
called “Common Sense.” The Senator 
called for a ban on the publication’s 
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Atlanta’s mayor William B. Hartsfield (left) and Rabbi Jacob M. Rothschild of 
Reform Jewish Temple inspect part of $200,000 damage caused by dynamite blast. 
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mailing permit on the grounds that while 
the paper represented itself as anti- 
Communist, it has been labeled by the 
House Committee on un-American Ac- 
tivities as “poor disguise for some of the 
most vitriolic hate propaganda. . . .” 

In Rhode Island, Governor Dennis 
J. Roberts declared an “emergency 
brotherhood week” to combat the wave 
of bombings, threats, and hate literature. 
Simultaneously, Providence and New- 
port police increased their guard over 
threatened Jewish synagogues. 

In Pennsylvania United Presbyterian 
Moderator Theophilus Mills Taylor and 
Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake 
called on congregations to set aside a 
portion of the December 7 worship 
service as a time for “special prayers 

. . to Almighty God for His help in 
binding up this nation’s wounds...” 
(see page 17). 


The White Gift: 
Compassion at Christmas 


Next month in hundreds of United 
Presbyterian churches, a_ traditional 
scene will take place. After a pageant or 
special service, usually held the Sunday 
before Christmas, the participants and 
the congregations will present white 
envelopes filled with funds for world- 
wide relief and rehabilitation work in the 
name of Christ. 

This is the White Gift offering, held 
for more than forty years by the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, 
and now a new and welcome observance 
in The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. 

At the start, the White Gift offer- 
ing was being used primarily for locally- 
designated relief and rehabilitation proj- 
ects. After 1918, with war relief needs 
so great, the United Presbyterians de- 
cided to designate the White Gift for 
world service uses. 

Since World War II, more than $1.,- 
000,000 has been put to work all over 
the world as a result of the White Gifts. 
Many special causes have been aided 
since 1945, including India-Pakistan 
partition refugees, Asia flood victims, 
Korean and World War II refugees, 
Hong Kong homeless, and the Hungar- 
ian escapees, This December the empha- 
sis will be on “Homeless in the Holy 
Land.” 

This December for the first time, for- 
mer Presbyterian U.S.A. congregations 
have been invited to share in the White 
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Gift tradition. Last month information 
about the White Gift offering was made 
available to all pastors in The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Now that a former special offering for 
work with the armed forces is no longer 
in effect, the following special appeals 
are being suggested for earnest consid- 
eration by all Presbyterians. 

(1) The White Gift in December. 

(2) One Great Hour in Lent. 

(3) The Church World Service Used 
clothing drive, all year round (see P.L., 
News, Nov. 1). 

(4) The Church World Service Share 





Palestine refugee mother and child 
appear on 1958 White Gift envelope. 


Our Surplus appeal in November, which 
helps to make available millions of 
pounds of U.S. government surplus food 
to needy people overseas. Some White 
Gift and One Great Hour offerings are 
used to make this food available over- 
seas. 


The Integration Crisis: 
Rights for a Rabbi 


In the current school integration crisis, 
a number of Protestant ministers in the 
South have been threatened with loss of 
their pulpits for speaking out on the 
issue of racial segregation. Recently 
Temple Beth El in Alexandria, Virginia, 
was the first Jewish congregation to be- 
come involved in such a dispute. 





It all started when Rabbi Emp 
Frank preached a Yom Kippur g 
in which he voiced criticism of the 
ical machine of Senator Harry F, 
for its “massive resistance” to raci 
tegration and its action in closing} 
schools. 

A controversy quickly develop 
volving, in addition to Rabbi Ff, 
Alexandria’s Democratic Mayor 
S. Bendheim, who is also preside 
the synagogue’s board of trustees, 
mer Mayor Marshall J. Beverley of 
andria, a cousin of Senator Byrd 
candidate for the Virginia State Sem 
and the local chapter of Defenée 
State Sovereignty and Individual 
erties, a segregationist organizatig 

In a political speech Mr. Be 
denounced the rabbi as a “106 per 
integrationist,” and charged thal 
rabbi’s attack on the Byrd organiz 
constituted “a violation of separati 
church and state.” 

The “Defenders” called on 
congregations in northern Virgini 
move quickly to refute and co 
Rabbi Frank,” and warned tha 
rabbis sermon had harmed 
Christian relations in the city of 
andria. 

Eleven Protestant clergymen if 
city did not share this view, how 
and issued a statement which de@ . 
in part, “We wish simply to affimyl 
the remarks of Rabbi Frank have 
manner threatened our friendshif 
him and with other Jewish frie 
this city. As for separation of ¢ 
and state, one of the strongest ¢ 
tions held jointly by Christians and 
is that religion divorced from dai 
is meaningless ceremony, Churd 
temple, minister and rabbi, mui, o¢ 
deavor to speak to the deepest ne 
people in their personal lives 
their community relationships.” 

The Board of Trustees of T 
Beth El went on record as support 
rabbi in the dispute. Mayor Ben 
issued a statement declaring thi, 
executive board is an adminit 
body. Any spiritual or religious 
are solely the province of thes 
Mr. Bendheim added that the 
would not hgld any special meeti 
at its next regular session will noté 
the rabbi’s sermon. 







































Rabbi Frank said that he was pa five 
with the board’s action in uph@l ther 
freedom of the pulpit and declatjand 
intend to continue my sermons @ dea 
equality of all people.” prir 
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a _AMission Fields: 

of theglous Still 

ry F. 

to raciee missionaries, two in Africa, one 

sing path America, have suffered kidnap- 
death within the last two months. 

velon@fiiddis Ababa, Ethiopia, Miss Anna- 

bbi Fag Stine, thirty-one, of the Swed- 

gelical Mission, was murdered 


ayor . 
sresidegndits. She had returned to Ethi- 
sustees po begin her second five-year term, 


Jey of a year’s furlough study in Sweden. 
Byrd gptiame was attacked while en route 
rate Sabre Seit on a road she had traveled 
efende times before. The Swedish For- 
vidual #pinistry was said to have instructed 
rizatiogpeation at Addis Ababa to obtain 
r. Bewgetails of the incident. 

00 pegraraguay, savage Morro Indians 
d thygged and killed the Reverend Kor- 
Isaak, thirty-year-old missionary 


all g under the Mennonite Brethren 

th of North America. Mr. Isaak 
on jae eral fellow missionaries were at- 
Virgigaeins t establish friendly contact 
F a the Morros, who have terrorized 


1 thet Indians and Mennonite colonists 
od northwestern part of the country. 
wv oe eighty miles east of Algiers, a 
"q jour-year-old American Methodist 
mary, the Reverend Lester E. 
h of Cleveland, Ohio, was seized 
driving through the mountains to 
ission station at Fort National. 
spent forty days with the Alger- 
hationalist rebels in the Great 
lia Mountains, then was released 
med and in good health. 
was treated with respect,” Mr. 
th said. “I told them I was an 
can missionary, but they did not 
to understand. I spent many days 
Ming with the rebels and sharing 
le of those soldiers.” 
ore releasing him, the area rebel 
















- Amirouche, told Mr. Griffith, “We 
f : against the Church, and we don’t 
oO 


ests.” The French, however, de- 
Amirouche as “a monster and 
er.” 

missionary said he discussed 
things” with the insurgent leader, 
ing mission work and Algeria in 
l. He said the rebels were “people 
convictions, with formidable dis- 
. They fight for independence and 
not@@ady to die for it.” 

Ecuador, where Auca Indians 
vaS PH five American missionaries in 
up®@™ there was reassuring news. Betty 
ecla@@and Rachel Saint, relatives of two 
ons @® dead men, have visited members 
primitive jungle tribe. 
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United Presbyterian Congrega- 
tions Asked to Set Aside Dec. 7 


for Prayers for Reconciliation 


(ee that grievous wounds have been inflicted on the body 
of our beloved nation by the conflict raging over public school 
integration, we call upon the constituency of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, and all others of like mind 
who desire to join with us, to unite in prayer for the reconciliation of 
men with God and with each other. 

Recognizing that we should be constantly engaged in prayer for 
reconciliation, we would, nevertheless, impress upon our Church the 
urgent need for a special time of supplication, when all of us would 
bow before God and seek his gracious favor on us and all mankind. 

Therefore, we urge the pastors of our Church to set aside a portion 
of the appointed time of congregational worship on Sunday, December 
7, as a time when special prayers may be offered to Almighty God for 
his help in the binding up of this nation’s wounds. 

We, the objects of his love and concern, need approach our God 
and our Father in a spirit of adoration and devotion. 

We, his erring children, need acknowledge and confess before him 
our sinful nature, our hardness of heart, our selfish desires, and our part, 
by deed and by omission, in the evil that exists in our land. 

We need ask for help for ourselves; for patience, courage, and un- 
derstanding; for direction to walk as he would have us walk. 

Of him, who has committed to us the ministry of intercession, we 
need ask for help for all men, especially for those who hold positions 
of high trust in the governments of this nation. Our petitions should 
be for the President of the United States and for the governors of 
the states, that they may be granted wisdom and strength; that they 
may have in their hearts the simple love of truth which comes from 
God. We should beseech God’s blessing on those in whose hands has 
been placed the responsibility for public education. 

We need pray for God’s mercy for all who are oppressed and dis- 
possessed; for all whose rights, as children of God and as free men, 
are denied. 

We need pray for those who by reason of conviction or passion do 
not see fit to grant these precious rights to all, regardless of race or 
nationality. 

We need pray for those who in their dilemma do not know what 
they ought to do; that they, along with all of us, may seek the will of 
God and do it. 

We need remind ourselves, as we bow before God, that these times, 
as all times, are in his hands. As individuals, as a nation, and as a 
Church, we are under his judgment, Only in the sincere conviction 
of our faith in him who is our God and our Father, can we dare come 
before his throne of Grace. 

May he be pleased to hear our prayers and to answer them through 
Jesus Christ our Lord and our Savior. 


The Rey, Dr. THeornitus Miuts Taytor, 
Moderator 

and 
The Rev. Dr. EvGene Carson BLAKE, 
Stated Clerk 














NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 


THE UNITED NATIONS: 
A Birthday for the Declaration of Human Rig 


With ceremonies, sermons, concerts, 
and speeches, the people of the world 
will mark December 10 as Human 
Rights Day. 

That day will be the tenth anniversary 
of the adoption by the United Nations 
General Assembly of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, which history 
may place alongside the Magna Carta, 
Bill of Rights, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is a curious statement. 

It has no legal standing, but it has 
swayed the decisions of the world’s 
highest courts. 





language, religion. . . . 


person. 


observance. 


association. .. . 


unemployment. .. . 





From the UN Declaration... 


(Article 1) All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience and should act to- 
wards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 

(Article 2) Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, 


{Article 3) Everyone has the right to life, liberty, and the security of 


(Article 13) Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and resi- 
dence within the borders of each state... . 

(Article 16) Men and women of full age, without any limitation due to 
race, nationality, or religion, have the right to marry and to found a family. . . . 

(Article 18) Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience, 
and religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, 
and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship, and 


(Article 20) Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and 


(Article 23) Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employ- 
ment, to just and favourable conditions of work, and to protection against 


{Article 26) Everyone has the right to education. . 


It has no political sanction, but it has 
changed national constitutions, 

In thirty articles the Declaration 
spells out what it calls “a common stand- 
ard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations.” It has been translated and 
printed in forty-nine languages to show 
all mankind that the United Nations has 
taken action towards fulfilling its Char- 
ter obligation for “promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.” 

Each of its articles spells out a right 
of man, striking at slavery and inhuman- 
ity, guaranteeing due_process of law, 





. . Education shall 





itemizing rights as to marriage, { 
politics, religion, employment, so rot 
curity, education, and governme 

There were delegates from § 
nations seated in the Palais de @ 
in Paris near midnight on Decen| 
1948, when the declaration 
ported unanimously by the Thin 
mittee. In the roll call that fo 
eight nations withheld their vo 
none opposed the document. 

“It is the first occasion on whi 
organized community of | nati 
made a declaration of human ri 
fundamental freedoms,” Herb 
Evatt of Australia, President 
General Assembly at that tim 
mented. ; 

“It has the authority of the! 
opinion of the United Nation 
whole,” he added. “Millions 
women, and children all over th 
many miles from Paris and New 
will turn for help, guidance, and 
ration to this document.” 

For the first time the people 
world, together, had put in writing 
common goals for the rights of m 

They had backed the state 
with the authority of opinion, nol 
legal sanctions, yet it was to pro 
fective in a world weary of aul 
by arms. 

In drafting the Universal Dec 
the Human Rights Commission pidgpart o! 
it as only part of the program 4 
United Nations. 

Rene Cassin of France, a former 
man of the Commission, has .. liv 
Universal Declaration of Human Miele 
“the centerpiece of a triptych.” Th Tp» 
panels were to be legally binding 
nants on the one hand and mei§,,.:., 
and mechanisms for enforcement 0, 
other. Loc 

There appears little hope of 
spread adoption of the additional 
however. The Commission comp 
draft of the covenants three years 
but the General Assembly has note are 
pleted its action. There has been ] 
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be directed to the full development of the human personality and to the opposition to the covenants ii 
strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It United States, for example, mor 
shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, State Department has not bo a 5-4 

racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations send them to the Senate for revié 

for the maintenance of peace... . J The lack of action on enfort 

.. covenants and other measures ! 
MBE 
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ere is probably nothing you will use 
Yeclaor wear that must be so completely a 
m picgpart of you as your hearing aid. It must 


am 


@ispel your fears and doubts. Above all, 
it must give you what you seek most 


rmer@rom a hearing aid—hearing at its best 


call 


@..living sound as practical as modern 


a . . . 
1an lectronic science can provide. 


Th To accomplish this in a hearing aid 
ding there is no possible substitute for ex- 
Mrerience in the complex science of 
ent sound reproduction. 
Look about you. Make every pos- 
b. Pible inquiry of friend or stranger. You 
nple 
years 


From Zenith alone! 


MVING SOUND’ 


Third 
at fol 


: “HEARING AIDS 


n whig 
nation 


will find that for 40 years, no name has 
won and held higher esteem in the field 
of sound research than Zenith. Millions 
throughout the world have expressed 
their respect for this name through 
ownership of world-famous Zenith 
Television, Hi-Fi and Radio. And to- 
day—following one miraculous achieve- 
ment in sound reproduction after an- 
other—Zenith stands pre-eminent in all 
the world of sound. 

This reputation, this integrity, this 
vast experience is your heritage only in 


Zenith “Living Sound” Hearing Aids, 


Born of the same 40 years of sound research that brought 
you world-famous Zenith Quality TV, 


Hi-Fi and Radio 

To wear one, to let it bring you back 
to the wonderful world of living sound, 
is to realize the great strides electronic 
science has made. 

We urge you, therefore, simply to 
judge by the Zenith record of achieve- 
ment. To go to your Zenith Hearing 
Aid Dealer with the assurance that he 
represents leadership in the whole 
world of sound reproduction. 

You will find him skilled, under- 
standing, more anxious to help you than 
merely to make a sale. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages. 


------ CLIP AND SEND TODAY! ----- 


nollie are 12 Zenith Quality 
een Hearing Aids—each 
; ip sold on a 10-day 
thalff ™oney-back guarantee 
ther ¢ 5-year After-Purchase 
Protection Plan, 
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ENITH * 


“LIVING SOUND" 
HEARING AIDS 





FREE . . . one year’s subscription to Better Hearing, the 
interesting national magazine published exclusively for 
the hard-of-hearing. For subscription, descriptive litera- 
ture, and local dealer list, send to: 

Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 50YC, Chicago 39, Ill. 
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NEWS 


prevented the Declaration from playing 
an effective role in many parts of the 
world. And, as Dag Hammarskjold, Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, 
said: “The decisive fact in the end will 
not be the translation of principles into 
the text of an international convention, 
but the transformation of society 
through growing recognition of the 
principles in the life of the peoples.” 

That recognition of the principles in 
the life of the peoples has been dem- 
onstrated in applications of the Uni- 
versal Declaration in the ten years since 
its adoption. 

Elements of the Universal Declaration 
are written into twelve national con- 
stitutions. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty of 1951 
notes that it was drafted to enable Japan 
“to strive to realize the objectives of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 

So also it is cited in the Austrian 
Peace Treaty, the Somaliland Trustee- 
ship Agreement, the European Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Human Rights, 
and the agreement between France and 
Tunisia granting independence in 1955. 

Laws of Nepal, Denmark, Canada, 
Germany, Argentina, Bolivia, and India 
make specific references to the Universal 
Declaration. 

It has been cited before the Supreme 
Courts of the United States and the 
Philippines, in lesser courts of Belgium, 
California, and New York, and in cases 
before the International Court of Justice. 

The foreign ministers of twenty-one 
American countries urged recognition of 
the rights spelled out in the Declaration 
to assure security in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

So obvious and so elementary are the 
rights in the Declaration that it would 
be easy to discount it as banal, But on 
reflection one realizes that elementary 
as the rights may be, there is still no 
nation in the world which guarantees 
all of them to all its people. And that is 
why the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations is placing special 
emphasis on world-wide observance of 
the tenth anniversary. 

It will be an anniversary for remem- 
bering the achievements of the past, but, 
more important, it will be an anniver- 
sary for a candid inventory of the obli- 
gations of the future. 

In America, the principal observance 
will come on the eve of the anniversary. 
A day-long conference will be sponsored 
in New York by the American Associa- 
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tion for the United Nations. In the eve- 
ning there will be addresses by Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, chairman of the 
Human Rights Commission when the 
Declaration was adopted. 

At the United Nations itself, debate 
will halt, and the delegates will assem- 
ble in the great Assembly hall for a sym- 
phonic concert. The harmony of the 
music will symbolize the harmony of 
politics when many different people 
work together for a common goal. 

—tLouis D. Fleming 





This 1948 photo shows Mrs. Eleanor 


Roosevelt and Lebanon’s Dr. Charles 
Malik (right), now president of the 
UN General Assembly, at a meeting 
on the Declaration of Human Rights. 


China Antichurch Drive 
Aimed at All Faiths 


Christian churches are not the only 
victims of ruthless antireligion cam- 
paigns in Communist China, The Mos- 
lem and Buddhist faiths are also re- 
garded as “enemies of the state” and 
suffer even more bitterly. 

This is disclosed in The Black Book 
on Red China, a 176-page study of the 
Red Chinese drive against all religions. 
It was written by Edward Hunter, au- 
thor of Brainwashing in Red China. 

The book stresses that while the 
West has learned much about the perse- 
cution of Christians, it has not been so 
well informed on what goes on in Bud- 
dhist and Moslem circles. The author 
reports that the Buddhists have been 
more severely persecuted than other 
groups because they are more numerous, 

Buddhist monks, according to the 
“Black Book,” are being put through 
indoctrination courses on a much larger 
scale than are the Christians, who rep- 
resent a considerably smaller segment 









































of the population. It says that 
few Buddhist temples in the 
of tourist centers have been x 
propaganda purposes, temples 
out the China interior have eif 
confiscated for nonreligious py 
demolished. 

The “Black Book” discloses 
Red government in Peiping | 
“innumerable punitive expedit 
Moslem areas,” and has comp 
cealed this news from the Weg 

A control body called the 
Islamic Religious Association, 
thor reports, has been establi 
the state to stress support f 
munism—a policy which is ¢9 
contrary to the Moslem faith. 
it is noted, has condemned a 
Moslem tenet—that under He 
Moslems are brothers—as 
since it would put them in # 
class with anti-Communists. 

The Communist regime, t 
Book” states, has found that 
cannot be eliminated from th 
and hearts of the Chinese peo 
therefore it has provided an of 
—with specifically defined resp 
ties—for the clergy and laity of 
in China, This role is to spread @, 
nist dogma, 

The Peiping regime has a 
plan, short-term and long-tem 
gard to religion, the book rep 
short-range program calls for 
immediate problems involved i 
over religious personnel and J 
Buddhist, Roman Catholic, 
and Protestant. The long-term 
deals with the creation of a new 
tion of religious workers, traine 
cept dialectical materialism 
inspiration. 

Young people, the book 
taught to interpret the Bible, th 
and the teachings of the Budd 
in this light, and “to regard e 
as an adjunct to the Communist 
cause, subordinate and faithful 
the Communist mother church. 
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The “Black Book” observes, th 
that despite all the carefully @ ha 
programs the Communist autho from 
meeting considerable oppositigg#® eq 





author deplores the impressio 
he says, has been widely dissé 
throughout the western world, 
back of the Christian movet 
been broken by the Commt 
slaughts. 

Not enough information ! 
broadcast abroad, the “Blact 
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. about the manner in which the 
nd clergy of all the faiths in Com- 
+ China have resisted, even unto 
It says a “glorious page of mar- 
n” has been enriched “by a long 
Chinese and foreign names, most 
former known only to God.” 
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juate Fellowships 
red for 1959 


the second consecutive year, The 
i Presbyterian Church U.S.A, will 
aailable grants for persons plan- 
9 pursue graduate study in con- 


S Cn with church positions. The 
h. Till are designed to assist in the prep- 
ed aff of personnel for seminary and 


| Heil. teaching, campus and pastoral 
) SU, editorial work in the church, 


in tEperation of church boards and 
S. 

®, URilar fellowships went last year 
that mty-five members of what is now 
n t@inited Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


pew amount of each grant will be 
i@jupon the size of the academic ex- 
res involved and the financial re- 
of is of the applicant. For single 
s, the sums will not ordinarily ex- 
$1,200 plus tuition and special 
5 a nic fees; for married persons, $2,- 
tuition, special academic fees, 
ideration for the number of the 
for @int’s children. 
fellowships will be awarded un- 
int sponsorship of the church’s 
ic, Mil on Theological Education and 
of Christian Education. The pro- 
s designed to prepare an increas- 
mber of persons for special 
ies demanded by today’s complex 
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icants must be members of 
ited Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
ust have received the bachelor’s 
from an accredited college or 
ity, and have an academic stand- 
at least B-plus. 
ons intending to pursue graduate 
theological subjects must, in 
, have a bachelor’s degree or di- 
from an accredited seminary or 
n equivalent theological educa- 













sion, 
lisse@™uost cases, preference will be 
‘ld, @#° candidates thirty-five years of 
vemmmunder, 

muons making application must 
eir intention to serve for a rea- 
time after the period of study in 
titutions or agencies- of The 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., or 


lack 


ERl 
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Dr. Charles A, Anderson (left), manager of General Assembly’s department of his- 
tory, presents Distinguished Service Award to Alexander Mackie, head of Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund. Dr. Mackie received award for guiding restoration of Old 
Pine Street Church, Philadelphia’s only Presbyterian church of colonial period. 





in those with which an official relation- 
ship is maintained. 

[Application forms and further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Fellowship, 808 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. The deadline for filing applications 
will be December 31, 1958.] 


Service Marks 
Makemie Anniversary 


A busload of Presbyterians journeyed 
from Philadelphia to the eastern shore 
of the Chesapeake Bay last month for a 
significant anniversary. On the banks of 
Holden’s Creek, Accomac County, Vir- 
ginia, they held a worship service at the 
foot of a monument honoring Francis 
Makemie, pioneer Presbyterian pastor. 
Makemie, known as the father of organ- 
ized Presbyterianism in America, was 
born three hundred years ago. 

In 1683, Makemie landed in lower 
Delaware Bay to begin a remarkable 
ministry, At that time Presbyterian 
churches were largely independent and 
were served by itinerant pastors. Al- 
though Makemie founded five congre- 
gations, his greatest contribution was 
the welding of the loosely-knit Presby- 
terian churches into a denomination. In 
1706 he organized the first presbytery 
and was elected its moderator. 

One year before his death in 1706, 
Makemie stood trial and won acquittal 
on the charge that he preached in New 
York without a special license. 


Makemie is buried a short distance 
from the monument erected fifty years 
ago on the site of his home. 


College TV Course 
Shows Life of Jesus 


More than one thousand students 
have registered for the first accredited 
college telecourse to be given in the 
metropolitan area of Washington, D.C. 
Titled “The Life and Teaching of Jesus,” 
this thirty-one week instruction pro- 
gram is offered by the National Capital 
Area Council of Churches, in coopera- 
tion with the American University. 

The course, which began recently, is 
broadcast on WMAL-TV from 12:30 to 
1:30 p.m. Students completing all re- 
quirements, including two examinations, 
will receive two semester hours’ credit 
on the undergraduate level, which may 
be applied toward undergraduate de- 
grees. Cost to credit students is twenty 
dollars; to non-credit, two dollars. 

Instructor is Dr. Edward W. Bau- 
man, chaplain and assistant professor of 
religion at American University. He is 
the author of Intercessory Prayer, a book 
published recently by Westminster 
Press. His lectures will include a variety 
of slides, films, and authentic art objects, 
and occasional talks by leading author- 
ities on specialized Bible subjects. Stu- 
dents will have the opportunity to take 
field trips to religious art centers in the 
Washington area. A panel of students 
attends each session in the TV studio. 
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At last... 


Group Health Insuranc¢: 
for every reader of 
Presbyterian Life over 6: 


For you... if you are over 65! 


For your parents if they are over 65! 


Hospital-Surgical insurance that requires 


Now there is a hospital insur- 
ance plan available to all persons 
65 years of age and over. Group 
insurance offered at a modest cost 
that can relieve your mind of press- 
ing money problems, and restore 
dignity to your years of retire- 
ment. 

This is true-group hospital and 
surgical insurance, which five years 
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no physical examination, has no age limit. 


ago was regarded by insurance 
companies as fantastic and un- 
attainable. Most folks in the senior 
age groups have found it impos- 
sible to buy this kind of insurance 
so vitally needed to meet the rising 
cost of hospital and surgical bills. 
Yet it is these older people who 
most required such protection— 
budgeted to fit their income. 





mers, 


A Message from Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus 


President of AARP 


“When we retire, the kind of insur- 
ance that helps pay medical bills 
generally ceases—even the group 
coverage we took for granted does 
not long survive our employment. 
But doctors and hospitals still 
have to be paid. Where will the 
money come from to pay these 
bills, that good sense tells us are 
almost bound to come sooner or 
later? 

“The lack of funds to pay press- 
ing medical bills goes deeper than 
the amount of money it calls for; 


it can really affect the comfort of 
retirement living, bring a sense of 


insecurity to what should be our 
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peace of mind in our peaceful , 
years. 

“So this invitation to your con- 
tinued security in retirement is an 
invitation to join a service which 
will play an important and com- 
forting part, by supplying you 
with money to help pay your 
medical costs when you need it 
most. 

“It is an invitation for you to 
join the Group Insurance Plan for 
hospital and surgical benefits that 
you, as a member of the American 
Association of Retired Persons, 
are fully entitled to, and which 
you cannot be denied.” 






















WHO FORMED THIS P 


What has made all this po 
A group called the AARP ( 
can Association of Retired 
sons). A group made up of 
people just like you . . . fr 
walks of life . . . with the 
common senior-age probler 
dedicated group of persons 
recognized the necessity f 
attainment of high-level 
being of older persons, 
providing for their economic 
—and did something about! 
AARP is a non-profit, ¢ 
tional, philanthropic, sci 
organization serving all senid 
sons of our land. Incorpt 
under the laws of the Dist 
Columbia, its activities if 
research, counseling, corres 
ence, anda bi-monthly publia 
in addition to this unique 
hospital-surgical plan. 
AARP makes an appeal t 
universal. It speaks to evel 
whether employer, employe 
tially employed, or not emp 
at all. It satisfies those 
security, from the professi¢ 
the homemaker, wife or 1 
More than 100,000 retifé 
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Ad 
are insured under plans made 
ilable to members of the 
rican Association of Retired 
ons, National Retired Teachers 
ociation and the National Asso- 
ion of Retired Civil Employees. 
w YOU may become a mem- 
of your Own association .. . 
RP, and as a member, enroll ina 
hilar group hospitalization plan. 
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TURES OF AARP INSURANCE 


~ file benefits and features of 
RP’s hospital-surgical insur- 
are especially generous. That 
because this group plan is the 
omplishment of a non-profit 
panization, founded with you in 
d. The avowed goal of the 
RP is to help retired persons 
p themselves. The advantages 
the plan speak for the sincerity 
AARP. 


No physical examination is required. 


” No age limitations as long as 
' POSH are aged 65 or over. 65, 75, 90, 
P 100 years of age, you'll be 
tired ally welcome in this plan. 

» Of Cannot be cancelled. The contract 
- ftginot be cancelled for you indi- 
the lually while the entire Plan 

. ains in force, and you continue 


: pay your premiums. 

v2 Pays exclusive of other insurance. 
e entitled benefits are paid in 

; l, regardless of other coverage. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO... 
iteto AARP, Colonial Building, 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
.. for complete details about 
Group Hospital-Surgical Plan. 
This hospital-surgical insurance 
available only to members of 
RP, and no member of AARP, 
or over, can be denied this 
@ptection. Members are also 
itled to a year’s subscription to 
RP’s own bi-monthly publica- 
» Modern Maturity, as well as 
am associated services. 
ou are eligible for member- 
pin AARP if you are over 65. 
te are no other qualifications! 
Vues for membership in AARP 
two dollars for a full year. 
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Some Questions and Answers about 
AARP Group Insurance 


Q. Do I get immediate protection? 
A. Yes, you are covered for pre- 
existing conditions and there are 
no waiting periods, except during 
the first year that your Certificate 
is in force, it does not pay benefits 
for any condition for which you 
were hospitalized during the im- 
mediately preceding 12 months. 


Q. What are the exceptions to the 
coverage? 

A. Illness or injuries caused by 
war or those covered by Work- 
men’s Compensation or Occupa- 
tional Disease Law; confinement 
in any VA or government owned 
or operated hospital. 


Q. Do I continue to get paid if I go 
into the hospital more than once? 

A. There is no restriction as to the 
number of times you may enter a 
hospital for different causes. Claims 
for the same or related cause need 
only be separated by six months. 


Q. Why is it an advantage to join a 
group plan? 

A. It makes for reduced adminis- 
tration costs and spreads the in- 
surance risks. These savings are 
passed along to you in the form 
of lower premiums. 


Q. Who backs this plan? 


A. The Continental Casualty 
Company, with home offices in 
Chicago and licensed in all of the 
48 states, is the underwriter. The 
Company is the parent company 
of the massive Continental 
National Group, one of the four 
biggest insurance casualty under- 
takings in the United States. They 
back this unique plan for you 
with a record of having paid over | 
one billion dollars in claims in all | 
departments during 61 years of | 
doing business with the commu- | 
nities of America. 





Q. Does the American Association of | 
Retired Persons employ salesmen who | 
will call on me? 


A. No one will call on you and | 
you will not be bothered person- | 
ally. You enroll by returning the 
Enrollment Card and you cannot join 
any other way. We communicate 
with you when necessary through 
the U. S. mails and we employ no 
solicitors or salesmen of any kind. 
Anyone who tries to convince you 
that he represents this Association 
is guilty of gross misrepresenta- | 
tion and should be reported to our | 
Washington, D.C. office. 











SEND NO MONEY 


Mail this coupon NOW, and we 
will send you, absolutely free, the 
current copy of our Official publi- 
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Please rush my FREE copy of Modern Maturity . . . and 
Free details about your special Group Hospital and 
Surgical Plan. I understand I am under no obligation. 


American Association of Retired Persons 
Colonial Building, 15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
PRE, Sa. «cad gine ater ek =o 
RE, Chav ha tek cere. ck 
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cation, Modern Maturity. You'll 
find it packed with interesting 
articles and pictures, on health, 
travel, retirement, hobbies and 
employment. So don’t wait . . . 


Dept. 1511 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Your unwanted jewelry helps many. Do-- 
nate old gold, silver jewelry, false teeth, 
metal eye glasses to Palisade Ave. U. P. 
Church, 2310 Palisade Avenue, Wee- 
hawken, N. J. Postage refunded. Church 
societies’ assistance welcomed. 


Needed: M.D., Registered Nurses, Admin- 
istrator, and Laboratory Technician. Write 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions, 
Room 703, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y. 


“The Presbyterian Valley”—a_ thrilling 
narrative of the creative influence of 200 
years of Presbyterianism west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. Price $3.95 at your 
nearest Presbyterian Book Store. 


The Trustees of Bethany Home for the 
Aged, Dubuque, Iowa, solicit applications 
from Presbyterian Ministers and wives, 
who would be interested in serving as 
Superintendent and Matron. (A Presby- 
terian Home in excellent financial condi- 
tion.) Address: Robert F. Loetscher, Box 
244, Dubuque, Iowa. 





Advertisers will be pleased 


to send complete information 
about their products or services. 
Your inquiries and purchases count 
in helping the advertiser appreci- 


ate the value of 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 





CREDITS: Cover, P. 21: Carl G. 
Karsch; P. 7: Harris & Ewing; P. 
8: Patterson Studio; P. 11: Joseph 
Elkins; Pp. 13-14, 40: Mary Ann 
Gehres; P. 15: RNS; P. 24: Arthur 
Vandersluis; Pp. 39, 43: drawings 
by Robert Finch. 

















First graders leaving temporary day school 


Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Mrs. James Duvall, by members of 
the Ocean Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
San Francisco, California (the Reverend 
Asa Collins III, pastor), for her fifty 
years of faithful Sunday school teach- 
ing. Fellow teachers presented Mrs. 
Duvall with a jeweled brooch during the 
church’s golden anniversary and dedica- 
tion services. 
@ Mr. James T. Sterrett, at a dinner in 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Mif- 
flintown, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Elmer J. Davis, pastor), for fifty years’ 
service as church treasurer. During the 
program Mr. Sterrett received several 
mementos of the anniversary from var- 
ious church organizations. 


SCHOOL BURNS—BUT CLASSES RESUME 

During the early days of this past 
summer, the parents of over four hun- 
dred kindergarten-through-sixth-grade 
pupils in Bemidji, Minnesota, were won- 
dering where their children would at- 
tend school this year, for fire had 
destroyed the city’s Central Grade 
School. 

The day after the fire the Reverend 
Thomas S. Smatla, pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Bemidji, telephoned 
Superintendent of Schools J. W. Smith, 
and offered, with session approval, the 
facilities of the congregation’s church 
school, The church had completed, just 
eight months before, a modern addition 
which contained a kitchen, offices, Sun- 
day school rooms, study rooms, a chapel, 
and two church classrooms. The latter 
are now being used by two teachers and 
fifty-six first graders, who will occupy 
them until the new Central School 
opens in 1960. The school district pays 


— 


quarters in Presbyterian ( 


the church $250 monthly, and also 
plies janitorial service. 

In commenting on the problems 
by the school district because of 
fire, Superintendent Smith said, 
are luckier than I ever dared hope. 
response of the churches of our city 
been, literally, a godsend. We are 
fortunate.” Pastor Smatla said, 


little problems that occur are being 


solved with a very fine and coope 
school board. I must admit it is s 
times hard to think seriously about. 
sermon for the following Sunday \ 
the rhythm band is in full swing and 
kiddies are pounding clay on desk 
The din can be distracting, but we 
it all in good stride.” 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 

The Reverend Dr. Rafael Cep 
formerly a mission worker in Mat 
Cuba, under the Board of National 
sions, has been elected as_ the 
full-time executive secretary of 
Commission on Presbyterian Coo 
tion in Latin America. His duties 
commence on January 1, 1959, 4 
headquarters in Mexico, At preset 
is pastor of Spanish-speaking 
Presbyterian Church in Paterson, 
Jersey. Dr. Cepeda’s new post also 
include the work of Dr. Norma 
Taylor, retiring secretary for e 
ism in Latin America. 
@ The Reverend Dr. Edwin B. Fait 
was formally installed last month # 
East Central Area Representative ¢ 
Commission en Ecumenical Missi 
Relations of The United Presbyt 
Church in the: U.S.A. Preceding 
service in the Sixth United Presbyt 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Dr. A 
Moore, pastor), a dinner was 
honor of Dr. Fairman and his & 
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the Record 


ICH ANNIVERSARIES: 

50th. First, Marion, N.Y. (the Rev. 

silo S. Haynes, pastor). 

ist, Mount Vernon, Ohio (the Rev. 

ger B. Sillars, pastor), 

sth. Lima, Howe, Ind. (the Rev. 

A. Panhorst, pastor). 

th. First United, New England, 
(the Rev. John Veldhuizen, pas- 





















. First, Oak Park, Ill. (the Rev. 
id B. Watermulder, pastor). During 
observance the recently remodeled 
uary was dedicated. 

Inited, Newton, Kans, (the Rev. 
old F. Jensen, pastor). 


DICATIONS: 

irst, Roxana, Ill. (the Rev. William 
Rice, pastor), of a new manse. 
ndependence Hill, Crown Point, 
. (the Rev. Michael C. Maietta, Jr., 


d also 





lems f 
ise of 


nal or), of a new. education unit. 

oa Westfield, Fort Wayne, Ind. (the 
° are at” Clyde E. W est, pastor), of a new 
oi mse and of Calvin Hall, the former 


. Hse converted into a Christian edu- 
being sd 
ion building. 


a efferson (United), New Orleans, 
, (the Rev. Alan S. Miller, pastor), of 
rout 0 2.3: 
day wae" sanctuary and office building. 
inst, Bay City, Mich. (the Rev. 
rg anda, : 
desk R. Steele, pastor), of a Memorial 
ral ding which includes classrooms, a 


pel, fellowship hall, parlor, kitchen, 

i an administrative wing. 

bt. Paul’s, Livonia, Mich. (the Rev. 
! Cent G. Davies, pastor), of a new 
Matammestian education building. 
ional st, Mount Pleasant, Mich. (the 
the . J. Kenneth Cutler, pastor), of a 
-y off’ church building. 
Coot tst, Beatrice, Nebr. (Dr. H. Wil- 
uties a Lampe, pastor), of a new church. 
159. Must, Chillicothe, Ohio (the Rev. 
= epiamin F. Judd, Jr., pastor), of a new 
x Ce rch, 
son, Mghland Community, Zanesville, 
+ alsommie (the Rev. John Latta, pastor), of 
manage’ Church, 


eva 





CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 







Fai irst United on Walnut Hills, Cin- 
thal ati, Ohio, a merger of the First 
ive d ited of Avondale (Dr, Claire McKay 







_ otmme™Wart, pastor), and First on Walnut 
ission a 

byt is (the Rev, William Aiken Bowen, 
‘ mor). Both men will minister to the 
ds of the new congregation. 

Bush Hill United, Alexandria, Va. 
¢ Rev. William C. Catlin, pastor), 























SOMEONE TO LOVE 
A BLIND CHILD 

























T O BE A CHILD is to believe in love . . . to 
believe that God will help you grow up 
strong . . . to believe that tomorrow you'll 
know how to care for yourself. But to a 
blind child in darkness and poverty the 
most important thing in the world is to 
have someone’s love. 

In the name of Jesus Christ who loved the 
children and opened the eyes of the blind 
the JOHN MILTON SOCIETY is helping 
to feed, clothe, educate and care for blind 
children in 33 Christian Schools in Africa, 
the Middle East and Asia. But there are 
hundreds more blind and destitute children 
we know of who need someone’s love and 
Christian care. Only you can bring hope to 
their tragic lives. Won’t you pray 


for our work and make God’s love JOHN MILTON SOCIETY 


real to a blind child by your gift? 160 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 10. N.Y 











Help for the blind children of the world 
is only one of the many services to the 
blind at home and overseas which the 
John Milton Society carries on as the 
official agency of the Protestant Churches Name. 


In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose 
DD nincendinniientioniedn to be used in your Worid Missions 
to the Blind. 














of the United States and Canada. Your 
contribution in ANY AMOUNT is des- Adéress.. 
perately needed. City. State 
| Ley 














“The best summary of the Bible in 
story form anywhere available...” 


and only $4.50 





Easily read by boys 
and girls 7 to 12 
Covers both the Old 
and New Testaments 
Clear, readable type 
Beautiful, colored, 
full-page pictures 
Index and Word Guides 


icumare | CHOIR ROBES 


At your 

Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their “‘Sunday”’ look for years. 


; Write for catalog G-6 

Mihi enine cat BENTLEY & SIMON : 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 7 West 36 St New York 18, N. Y. 
RENOWNED 

FOR 


fo) yy LER Wades 


SINCE 1875 























































HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 









Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 





some seventy members, 
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BOOKS: For Whim and Wonder 


26 Some new reading in religion by Locke E. Bowman, Jr. 


30 Reading priorities for high school students by William E. Morris 


34 Affluence and explosions in new general reading by John R. Fry 


37 Children like to explore with reading by Ethel Maltby Gehres 


Some new 


Reading in Religion 


The New Testament in Modern Eng- 
lish, translated by J. B. Phillips (Mac- 
millan; $6). 

The good news this fall is the publica- 
tion in a single volume of J. B. Phillips’ 
translation of the entire New Testament. 
Many Presbyterians own Letters to 
Young Churches, The Gospels, or an- 
other of the portions which Phillips has 
completed every few years. Now The 
Macmillan Company has made avail- 
able, for $6.00, the whole New Testa- 
ment in Phillips’ vivid, informal English 
of the present day, PrespyTeRIAN Lire 
readers will be familiar with J. B. Phil- 
lips’ career and writings through a num- 
ber of articles and reviews in the past 
(see P.L., Now. 13, 1954; Feb. 5, 1955; 
March 17, 1956; June 9, 1956; Dec. 8, 
1956; Dec. 22, 1956; and Feb. 8, 1958). 


Vindicating a Vision, by Earl E. Elder 
(Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, Philadelphia). A century of 
American mission work in Egypt (1854- 
1954) is treated in this 336-page defini- 
tive history prepared by a former United 


26 


by Locke E. Bowman, Jr. 


Presbyterian missionary who spent 
many years there and who has become 
an authority on Egypt and the Arabic 
language. 

In addition to providing a cogent out- 
line of the missionary enterprise, this 
volume contains a helpful and dispas- 
sionate recital of events leading to the 
current situation in this sector of the 
Middle East. The story leaves the reader 
with the feeling that the Egyptian mis- 
sion has been exceedingly fruitful and 
that the independent Evangelical 
Church in Egypt will continue in 
strength. 

Moreover, this well-illustrated book 
is a thoroughly impressive narrative of 
the interaction between a vital Christian 
mission arid the former United Presby- 
terian Church which supported it. A 
sense of oneness between these Egyp- 
tian and American Christians will surely 
survive. 


A Seed Shall Serve, by Charlie May 
Simon (Dutton; $3.00). A retelling of 
the remarkable story of Toyohiko Ka- 
gawa, “spiritual leader of modern 


Japan,” is welcome in this year of 
seventieth birthday. The author, 1 
has spent much time with both Kag: 
and Albert Schweitzer, sees these 
as truly great men and finds it “hea 
ing to know that the world recogni 
them and honors them as such.” 

A Seed Shall Serve gives us an 
too-brief glimpse into Kagawa’s W 
among the hopeless of the slums, 
championship of the laborers’ cause, 
his opposition to the militarists 
forced him into silence through the 
years. But when the conflict was end 
the first public appearance of the! 
peror was a visit to one of Dr. Kaga 
settlements. 


The Restoration of Meaning to 
temporary Life, by Paul El 
(Doubleday; $3.95). A brilliantly ¢ 
ceived analysis of our time, this } 
was written by one who uses lang 
masterfully. The author, obviously ¢ 
petent in the field of literature as 
religion, has organized his work in # 
parts: “The Boredom,” “The Hor 
and “The Glory.” He shows how et 
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ly men’s daily lives and their writ- 
reveal mankind to be presently in a 
p of boredom and loneliness. This 
to a sort of demonic horror in 
h men can make no sense at all of 
r existence. 
men sees the restoration of meaning 
as something that comes only by 
's apprehension of the “glory” of 
. This is not something man can con- 
to bring about; it happens only 
he senses his own unworthiness, 
God breaks through—as he did for 
and Paul. We are to wait upon 
and not be discouraged. 


merican Literature and Christian 
rine, by Randall Stewart (Louisi- 
State University Press; $3.50). Here 
refreshingly partisan book by an 
pal layman who is chairman of 
English Department at Vanderbilt 
ersity. Anyone interested in the lit- 
re of America will be absorbed at 
in Stewart's contention that what 
Writers believe about the essential 
e of man (his condition and his 
iny) is crucial to the direction in 
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Always the perfect gift... 


The RSV Bible presents God’s Word 


in the living language of today! 


Christmas or graduation, birthday or anniversary ... 
what more ideal gift can you offer those you love than the 
Revised Standard Version Bible? 

Because the RSV Bible replaces confusing, outdated 
expressions with the clear, familiar English we use today, 
the stories and teachings of Holy Scripture come alive 
with vivid, new meaning. By making the true Biblical 
message more understandable, the RSV Bible may actu- 
ally bring your loved ones closer to God. 

For this reason, the RSV is a Bible even for someone 
who already has a Bible. 

How simple... how perfect...to make your gift the 
Word of God in the Revised Standard Version Bible. And 
there are many fine editions from which to choose. 


Rich genuine leather (3807, 3807R). A fine edition NEW! Magnificent India paper Bibles. Less than 1” 
for family and student use. Plenty of space be- thick. Easy-to-read, 9-point type. Gold edges and 
tween lines for easy reading. Gold edges, ribbon stamping, ribbon marker. Presentation page. Page 
markers. Page size: 544" x 844“. Boxed. Black or size: 5A" x BY". 

- - $10.00 e Rich black or red genuine leather (3808X, 
In maroon buckram, shown top right (3800). . $6.50 3808XR). Boxed 
Young people's Illustrated Edition (2804Z). Con- e Luxurious black or red genuine morocco, leath- 
tains 12 full-color pictures, 12 maps in color. er-lined (3868X, 3868XR). Boxed... $20.00 
Black leatheroid binding with zipper. Limp style. Red-Letter Edition (3900RL). An RSV Bible with 
Page size: 544" x 74". Boxed : <<cmaeee the words of Christ printed in red. In maroon 
Same as above, without zipper (2 2803) . . $3.50 buckram. Page size: 5%" x 8%" .. . $7.50 
In blue cloth, without zipper (2800) . . . $3.25 In black genuine leather (3907RL). Boxed. . $11.00 





Ask your book dealer or d inational bookstore to show you the 
many hand diti of the Revised Standard Version Bible today. 


THOMAS N ELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible. 











Trlonioe FOLDING N  &. MAKE MONEY WwiTH 


merantes) Besa RUS 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Factory prices and 
discounts to 
churches, schools, 
clubs, etc. Write 
Catalog of Tables, . greatest line. 
Chairs, Trucks. 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa WATERTOWN. NEW YORK 











Write for catalog and sample Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


swatches. Fine materials; beav- ST AINED GL ASS 


tiful tailoring; fair prices. Men- 
tion whether for pulpit or choir, CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


ord give name of surch PAYNE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, BW. 1. 
1114S. 4th St. Greenville, tll. 











2ist EDITION 


we Biblc 
bbook 


(Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook’’} 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological Discoverie 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains Select Bible Verses. There 
is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 

(Further particulars sent on request} 

4x 6% x 1% inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, 1. 














ADVERTISERS 
WILL APPRECIATE YOUR MENTION OF 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
WHEN YOU WRITE TO THEM 
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| Onder 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 
(See ad on opposite page) 
using the coupon below 











Mail to your nearest 


ESTMINSTER BOOK STORE 


pt. 20, Witherspoon Bidg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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The New Testament in Modern 
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| Transportation and handling charges 
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READING 
IN RELIGION 


which our society develops. 

He finds both religion and literature 
suffering whenever authors depart from 
the Christian doctrine of original sin, He 
points to the optimism of Emerson and 
Whitman as a denia! of this doctrine; 
and he sees Hawthorne, Melville, and 
James as the writers who represented 
the orthodox view in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In our own time Stewart finds or- 
thodox faith emerging in men like T. S. 
Eliot, William Faulkner, and Robert 
Penn Warren. 


The Hour Had Come, by Go Puan 
Seng (Douma Publications, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.). The author, now an elder in 
the Presbyterian Church in Manila, is 
publisher of the largest Chinese daily 
newspapers in the Philippines, the Foo- 
kien Times and the Morning Journal. 
When the Philippines were occupied in 
1941, Go was one of the most wanted 
men in the islands, for his newspaper 
had been outspoken against the Japa- 
nese milijtarists. This book, written in 
disarmingly simple style, tells how Go 
and his family were sustained by faith 
in God in the harrowing days after the 
newspaper plant and their house were 
taken from them. Hidden in the jungle, 
in company with other Christians, they 
were spared even though the invaders 
intensified the search for them. 

Go has interwoven into his account 
the Scripture passages and the Chinese 
adages that provided daily reassurance 
for himself, his wife, and their nine chil- 
dren. They were in exile 1,105 days. 

In the final chapter, Go tells of a re- 
cent trip to Japan where he found love 
among the people—a love that now over- 
weighs the bitterness of the war. 


The Twelve Christ Chose, by Asbury 
Smith (Harper; $3.00). Brought to- 
gether in this volume are the facts 
known from Scripture about each of the 
twelve apostles, along with summaries 
of the later traditions and folklore that 
have been built up around them. The 
result is a series of portraits in which the 
thoughtful reader is helped to see him- 
self as well as these young men of the 
Bible. 

There is very little to be said about 
some of the apostles, and this accounts 
for the author's frequent excursions into 





modern history and literature to illus- 








trate the character of the Christi 
Nevertheless, the apostles provid 
teresting point of departure. 
The illustrations are sixteenth-¢ 
woodcuts by Agostino Carracci. 







Man’s First Love: The Great 
mandment, by Ralph W. Sod 
(Doubleday; $2.95). Many who 
to this noted preacher’s sermons @ 
National Radio Pulpit will wish 
this seventeenth volume from his 
is about agape, the kind of love 
manded of the Christian—“a self 
directed good will,” as Dr. So 
speaks of it. 

As in all his sermons and bog 
supplies a steady flow of word 
and timely illustrations on the t 
hand. Man’s First Love will h 
readers to a new appreciation of 
summation of the commandme 


God. 






















Making the Most of Your Be 
David A. MacLennan (Westm 
Press; $3.00). Unlike so many pe 
treatments of the theme of self-imp 
ment, this collection of thirty-one 
personal messages reflects a genui 
Christian orientation. The reader is 
to the Scriptures and is confronted 
the demands made upon him by the 
ing God. 

Suitable for private devotions, 
volume’s value is further enhanced 
the appropriate prayers at the eni 
each message. 

























Lincoln Finds God, by Ralph 
Lindstrom (Longmans, Green; 
A Los Angeles attorney delves 
again into a question long deb 
What was the religion of Abraham 
coln? The author has drawn togeth 
large number of quotations from 
speeches and papers of the Civil 
President, revealing Lincoln’s wide 
quaintance with Scripture, his ack 
edgement of a divine Providence, 
his acceptance of the two great ¢ 
mandments. Never a church met 
Lincoln’s was a faith without ¢ 
what he really believed is a myste 
fact that is apparent once more a 


reads this little book. 





























Proofs of His Presence, by Grace 
Crowell (Abingdon Press; $1.50). 
risen Christ is the theme of this 
votional book, which includes 
poems by Mrs. Crowell. She writ 
Jesus’ appearances after his resurre¢ 
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7 is all the truth, all the beauty, all 
beloved narrative of the four Gospels, 
ack? Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles and 
nce, Book of Revelation, reverently writ- 
eat dp in the language of today. 
ail ese pages we come to know Jesus, 
i to see Him as His contemporaries saw 
\t Cm. The people and events of His years 
yste earth take on a new dimension. Even 
re as@™amiliar a passage as the Golden Rule 
ch begins, “Do unto others . . .” takes 
new meaning when you read it ex- 
sed in these words: 


race M'Treat men exactly as you would like 
50). GiPhem to treat you. If you love only those 
newgere"0 love you, what credit is that to you? 
sinners love those who love them! . . . 
9, you are to love your enemies and do 
0d and lend without hope of return.” 
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age and idiom of today . . . even as He talked with the people 
Jerusalem in the language and idiom of their day. Out of this 
a—the idea of Jesus speaking to us in our own language—has come a 
putiful new version of His teaching and His life— 


E NEW TESTAMENT 
iN MODERN ENGLISH 


translated by 7. B. Phillips 
Canon Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral, England 


heen, 





Although it departs from the style of ex- 
isting versions, this new translation has 
been accepted and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by prominent Protestant clergy- 
men of all denominations, who welcome 
it as an inspired answer to a growing 
human need. 


“I, with thousands of others, have waited for this 
translation . . . (7. B. Phillips) writes at once 
with authority, eloquence and warmth. . . . The 
New Testament in Modern English trans- 
lated by 7. B. Phillips, is an inspired, glorious 
achievement.” 

—Dnr. Daniet A. Po.ine 


“*I believe that I have all of the modern translations 
of the Bible, but it seems to me none of them com- 
pares in forcefulness with the translation of Dr. 
Phillips. The first time I heard his translation 
read in public was at a Methodist Annual Con- 
Serence. ... When the meeting was over, we rushed 





[ Christ walked through your town today... 


. if Christ had chosen this year—and your town—as the time 


to the bookstore and stood in a long line to leave 
orders for this remarkable work.” 
—Tue Rev. L. L. DuNNINGTON 


“Once again plain, ordinary Christians can pick 
up the New Testament and read it as it was orig- 
inally written—in the language of the people . 

(J. B. Phillips) has produced a book that will 
warm the heart and revive the spirit of all who 


read it.”” —Tue Rev. Skarpon D’AuBERT 


Translating directly from the original 
Greek, J. B. Phillips has not altered the 
meaning of the Scriptures; on the con- 
trary, in this translation the original 
meaning comes through with a new and 
exciting clarity so that the reader can ap- 
preciate and understand the New Testa- 
ment for what it really is—a map of life 
for every age and every place. 
As you read the message of Christ in con- 
temporary language, His teaching will 
become clearer . . . you will gain a better 
understanding of your relationship with 
God and your fellow man. As you read 
aloud to your family, you will find that 
each member—even the smaller children 
—will feel a closer bond with the fasci- 
nating story of the New Testament. 
If ever you have found other versions of 
the Bible difficult to read or understand 
. if you would like to read Christ’s 
words as He would speak them to you 
today ... THe New Testament In Mop- 
ERN ENGLISH is a book you will cherish. 


Available at your bookstore $6.00 
The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Illustration by Rockwell Kent for “Moby Dick” 
by Herman Melville, Random House, New York. 


Readin 


Dear Bob, 

Of course, I was sorry to hear of your 
unfortunate accident; but, since you 
are assured that the broken leg will 
mend with no difficulty or inconven- 
ience other than a few weeks of rest at 
home, your enforced holiday presents 
an enviable opportunity. 

According to your letter, you plan to 
make the best of your inactivity by do- 
ing some good reading. And I am happy 
to help your project as requested by 
suggesting ten good books for a boy 
your age to read, Fortunately you did 
not ask for the ten “best” books, for no 
one can supply you with that list; but I 
think ten good ones can be found for a 
literate teen-ager with a typical curios- 
ity about books and the ideas in them. 

But to the list, and, mind you, these 
are not by any means the only ten books. 

1. From the King James Bible, the 
four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

2. Homer, The Iliad. 

3. William Shakespeare, The Trag- 
edy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 

4. Leo Tolstoy, War and Peace. 

5. Edgar Allan Poe, Tales. 
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Priorities 


for high school students 


William E. Morris 


6. Herman Melville, Moby Dick. 

7. Charles Dickens, Great Expecta- 
tions. 

8. Mark Twain, The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. 

9. Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man 
and the Sea. 

10. Robert Frost, Complete Poems. 

I have chosen these on two bases. 
First, the books must be enjoyable. 
Above all, they must not bore you; they 
must be exciting, interesting. Second, 
they must be valuable both in them- 
selves and for the help they give you in 
thinking hard about life and the way in 
which life is thought about. They must 
urge you to read more and think more 
about your world—what has happened 
to it and what will happen to it. Books 
have a strange way about them; they 
lead you to other books, and these in 
turn lead you to still other books. There 
is no end of reading, and books can be- 
come an opiate. 

Let me look over the list of reading 
with you. First, the Bible. You groan 
already? Why? Have you really ever 
read the Bible? The great message and 
the great tradition aside for the moment, 


what excitement is there? What ind 
Here is the epic of God, of Christ 
man, of nations, of . . . well, everyth 
I suppose. There are greatness 
meanness, war and love, heroism 
cowardice; here are heroes and 
of a stature nowhere else dra 
grandly. The subject matter alone 
ries it, but what of the style? The 
James version of the Bible is a m 
ment of English prose and poetry. 
tually it is Elizabethan, the lan 
Shakespeare; but countless writers 
modeled their prose on this versio 
of the English and American autho 
my list owe a debt to the style 0 
King James version. Here you will 
the greatest themes of literature. I 
gest that you read the first five } 
of the New Testament, and thus} 
with the life of Christ. 

My second entry is The Iliad of 
mer, the Greek epic poem about 
Trojan War. This is a poem of 
men involved in a great confli¢ 
such, it provides many exciting 
sages, and I have found no dull one 

If there are pagan gods who 
you to get in the way of the action, 
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word for it that only by paying at- 
ion to these will you get the full 
bort of the story and a real concept 
he artistry. Or, if you insist, try not 
pay attention to the supernatural 
acters—you will fall under their 
ll before long, anyway. The plot is 
ple, the action clear and decisive, so 
t your mind will have an opportunity 
probe the fascination of the charac- 
. And you will want to understand 
e people. 
he Iliad deals with many themes of 
ing and universal importance. For 
ance, here is Achilles speaking to 
m at the end: “This is the lot the 
have spun for miserable men, that 
should live in pain; yet themselves 
sorrowless.” This is one of the great 
blems of man which has appeared 
n in later literature, and which ap- 
ts in life today when we are mourm- 
our imperfect, sometimes unhappy 
e. In The Iliad Homer shows that 
ever poor the lot of any one man 
) be, there is an essential unity that 
S him in suffering and hope to all 
- If one man suffers, do not all? And, 
» is there not then beyond this life 
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LIANG MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
dificult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into ‘a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 


Government is doing a noble work in 


For Information write: 








I wish to “adopt” a boy. 
girl for one year in 








(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
____first month . Please 
send me the child’s name, story, adcress 
and picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child, Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption, 

1 cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


Liang Mei 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Childrén like Liang Mei can be “adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





—__Please send me further information. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 





STATE 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 











READING 
PRIORITIES 


a saving of man? There are great ques- 
tions and answers in The Iliad. 

Furthermore, this book will lead you, 
I hope, to Homer’s other volume, The 
Odyssey, a sequel to The Iliad and an- 
other great book. The epic form of The 
Iliad may lead you to other epics, Vir- 
gil’s Aeneid, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and 
Pope’s mock epic, The Rape of the Lock. 

No doubt you have read Shakespeare 
in school. Perhaps The Merchant of 
Venice or Julius Caesar was drilled into 
you. You may even have struggled, as I 
have, to pay attention to fast-talking 
actors speaking the immortal lines on 
scratchy, overused school phonograph 
records. This way Shakespeare is any- 
thing but captivating, and certainly he is 
no fun. Somehow under these conditions 
the greatness doesn’t come through. You 
wonder what good it is to read his work. 

Shakespeare is the greatest English 
writer, but you must see his plays well 
acted on the stage or read them for 
vourself at your own pace to perceive 
this. I suggest Hamlet, in many ways 
the most complex of his plays. You could 
begin with Romeo and Juliet, but I sug- 
gest Hamlet because here the writer is 
in full power. Here are beautiful, mean- 
ingful lines, meaningful in the sense of 
bespeaking the fundamental problems 
of hate. revenge, love, and death. 

For one instance, consider Hamlet's 
brief “To be or not to be” soliloquy. 
What is it about? As he speaks, Hamlet 
is debating suicide. Shall he kill himself? 
Can he? What if he does? Is this a way 
out, or is it a way into something so hor- 
rible that man cannot conceive its ter- 
rors? And is this a problem that man 
today might find himself confronted 
with? Hamlet resolves his debate; you 
will be interested in what he decides 
and why. Also, elsewhere in the play 
Hamlet must consider if murder and re- 
venge are ever justified, what the true 
meaning of power is, and numerous 
other problems of universal significance. 

Now, Hamlet will bring you excite- 
ment as well. It moves along compell- 
ingly so that Hamlet’s struggles become 
yours. No boredom here. Above all there 
is the psychological case of Hamlet. As 
a character he is deep and believable. 
If you have difficulty with some pas- 
sages, you will find them worth stopping 
to figure out. The play will be within 
your grasp, but it wil] always bear re- 
reading. Good literature always will. 
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War and Peace is a huge prose epic 
of the Napoleonic wars, especially the 
invasion of Russia. To describe it I shall 
quote the Russian critic, Strakhov: 

“A complete picture of human life. A 
complete picture of the Russia of that 
day. A complete picture of what may be 
called the history and struggle of peo- 
ples. A complete picture of everything 
in which people find their happiness and 
greatness, their grief and humiliation. 
This is War and Peace.” Perhaps it is 
the greatest novel ever written; and, 
even though it is so long (over 1,100 
pages in the Moder Library edition) 

















Illustration from “Huckleberry Finn” by Mark 
Twain, Harper & Brothers, New York; $3.50. 


and presents so many characters (over 
500 fully drawn), this book should be 
read. What the characters learn through 
their gargantuan struggles is worth the 
reading, and the excitement of the novel 
will keep you interested. 


With Poe one enters the world of the 
supernatural, in some of the most eftec- 
tive stories ever written, These will bind 
you in a spell, for you will enter other 
worlds, realms of fantasy, and deranged 
minds. If you are looking for thrills in 
your reading, I guarantee genuine ones 
here. And it is surely not possible to find 
Poe’s Tales dull. From Poe have come 
several kinds of short stories that are 
popular today—the detective story, sci- 
ence fiction, and the psychological tale 
—but he has not been surpassed in these 


genres by anyone. Constantly this 
deals with the basic problems of 
and his very existence, and the 
preSent many disturbing themes, 
Poe disturbs you into asking basic 
tions about the meaning of life 
both fascinating and significant, 
both the psychology and philosop 
human beings are explored. 


Moby Dick is a detailed, yet e 
ing, story of a whaling voyage in 
a mad sea captain drives himself 
his crew in monomaniacal pursuj 
particularly vicious white whale 
abundance of action and _ them 
vealed through Herman Melville’ 
creative power, exhilarates the x 
it gives vast perspective to his im 
tion. To read Moby Dick is to fee 
one is on the open sea dedicated 
chase at hand. The prose is pow 
yet simple; the rhythm is oceanic, 
is also distinctly Biblical. In fact, 
Dick owes a great deal to the 
James Bible, in theme, characteriz 
and style. Furthermore, the novel 
(precisely how, I shall leave to yo 
there are many _ interpretations) 
overpowering theme of man and 
lation to God and to evil. There is 
symbolism in the book, every pers 
every event representing some ph 
the theme. Yet, the representation 
characters does not interfere with 
turb their realness as persons. 


Everyone should read the no 
Charles Dickens, an excellent c 
suspense, situation, and characte 
my list I have put Great Exped 
because it is representative of li 
ture work and has an interesting 
knit plot. You will like this n 
think, because its problem (sm 
and society) is one that everyone 
in life. Here Dickens questions t 
tudes which man has toward 
who are above and beneath 
cially. 

The book is not so serious as I1 
sound; Great Expectations, like 
all of Dickens, is a generous mix 
pathos, satire, and good humo 
most of all Dickens is a creator 0 
acters so large and vivid that t 
for you another world as real 4 
own. It is possible not to remem 
details of his plots, but his ch 
haunt you. If anything can wri 
tion from you, Dickens’ characté 
And, with Great Expectations, } 
initiated into the whole world 
English novel—as rich, thrillin 
varied an experience as you ¢ 
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start with Dickens and Great Ex- 
ations. 
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] modern American literature,” 
Emest Hemingway, “comes from 


book by Mark Twain called Huckle- 


life, Finn.” Its language, American 
came rch which is yet fully aware of any 
ilosop re it may take from English lit- 
, diction, has become that of mod- 
prose fiction. Its theme, the conflict 
he ween the assumptions of democracy 
3¢ INGE the limitations that democracy 
ums. on the individual, the war that 
UTS on within each of us between the 
whale re for freedom and the conscious- 
thes of responsibility, is given here per- 
vin s its first mature expression. And yet 
the ‘a book is easy to read, fun to live 
HS ™uch, You probably think of it as a 
to fe g boy's book; perhaps you have al- 
a y read it. In any case read it now 
oe see how deeply it goes into the 
‘al blems of life. Ask yourself if Huck’s 
the issippi is a career as well as a river. 
chal with this, and you will find the 
nol questions that the book answers. 
to va x . 
tions uckleberry Finn will lead you to 
and other books, to virtually all mod- 
oul American fiction, and especially to 
veil st Hemingway. I have chosen The 
nes Man and the Sea for the list, a 
atial tiful, moving, and dignified short 
witht l. It reminds one of Moby Dick, for 
% 0, is a story of the pursuit of a great 
and is allegorical. The plot, charac- 
> nowgeetion, and theme are effectively in- 
t cremovens it is the modern novel at its 
race And whether or not its allegory is 
xpecte’l, as many believe, the theme of 


of hi 's continuing struggle to live fully 
meaningfully is an eminently im- 
nt one. I cannot tell you of the 


7 ity of Hemingway; you must read 
vonell realize it. The Old Man and the 
ins tas @ Wonderful experience, not just 
ard J ok. 
th hi 
bbert Frost is, I think, the best liv- 
as Lmgpeet. Nowhere else today can you 
such simple, graceful, yet deep and 


ly moving poetry. It is a pleasure 
ad him, for even when his thought 
mplex it can be understood with 
profit. His quiet poems deal with 
y subjects, but his central subject is 
anity, of which he has a profound 
tanding. In all probability you 
remember these poems for a long, 
time. 

ese are my suggestions, and how I 
you. | only wish that I had before 
the enjoyment of reading these 
s for the first time. 
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“The First Thanksgiving” courtesy Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass. 


Are We As Thankful As They? 


With the approach of Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, there is an increasing 
consciousness of the abundant blessings 
God has bestowed upon us as individuals 
and as a nation. 

Our forefathers left the comforts of 
their homelands—crossed perilous seas— 
suffered privations and gave up life itself 
for the cause in which they believed. 
Their sacrifices gave us the religious basis 
of freedom that has made this country 
a leader under God, strong and prosper- 
ous with a desire for “peace on earth.” 
To maintain those principles so funda- 
mental to our American way of life, it 
is essential we also dedicate our time, 
talents and prayers. 

Are we as grateful as the Pilgrims 
were for life itself, for our Christian 
heritage, and for the richness of God’s 
earthly possessions entrusted to us? If 
so, you may welcome opportunities to 
express your thanks through gifts that 


156 Fifth Ave. 
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UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 


Don Emerson Hatt, Director 


In gratitude for God’s goodness and for all that the Church 
has meant to me, my family, America and the World: 


[-] Enclosed is my check for $........ 
[_] I will send check or securities before end of year 


(] Mail to me information about Outright Gifts [] Wills [) Insurance Gifts 
([] Regular, & Tax-Free Life Income Gifts [] Annuity Gifts. 


will assure a better future by advancing 
the Christian program of the Church 
beyond your weekly contributions. 

A gift or bequest to benefit the work 
of the whole Church, or any of the Pres- 
byterian-related causes can now be made 
as a single, convenient act through the 
Foundation. 

Before the year ends, you may want to 
make an outright gift of money, securi- 
ties or property. For those who need 
income from their capital, the Founda- 
tion offers several attractive gift plans 
that return generous income. Our -gov- 
ernment encourages gifts to the Church 
and allows practical advantages in in- 
come or estate taxes. When securities 
or property are given, there are savings 
in the capital gains tax. 

But of greatest significance, of course, 
are the spiritual satisfactions resulting 
from your gifts to advance this worthiest 
of all causes! 


Est. 1799 
rie: New York 10, N.Y. 
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New General Reading 


by John R. | 


Businessmen and labor leaders, dem- 
ocrats and republicans join ranks to as- 
sure us that we must buy “now” because 
the American way of life depends on the 
ever increasing production (and pur- 
chase) of goods whether they are needed 
or not. John Kenneth Galbraith takes 
spirited and fierce issue with the con- 
ventional wisdom which 
stresses the production of more and more 
goods for which bigger and better selling 
campaigns must be dreamed up in order 
to get the consumer to want these goods 
that he doesn’t need. Galbraith’s book, 
The Affluent Society (Houghton Mifflin; 
$5.00), occupies a place high on best 
seller lists because it presents an exciting 
and thoroughly sensible analysis of the 


economic 


economic theory that has reigned vir- 
tually without challenge for two cen- 
turies. 

We need no longer chain ourselves to 
antique theories about production, the 
These were 
proposed when almost everyone urgently 
clothing, 
transportation. Today we are “affluent.” 


author counsels. theories 


needed food, shelter, and 
We have taken care of these needs and 
shall continue to make even luxurious 
provision for them. But we can now 
afford to spend much more of our means 
and talents on really first-rate public 
services. No thinking American can af- 
ford to miss this book. 


The Promise of Science and the Power 
of Faith, by M. Holmes Hartshorne 
(Westminster Press; $3.00), exposes by 
direct argument the real controversy 
between modern science and the Chris- 


tian faith. This book deserves a wide 
34 


reading because it pictures with clarity 
the plight of modern man who is be- 
guiled by all the answers before he has 
gotten the question right. Western man, 
claims Hartshorne, is in a special kind 
of mess that will not submit to the min- 
istrations of scientists or priests (or even 
the two yoked in awesome harmony). 
We are in a mess, really, because we 
have not altogether understood our hu- 
man situation. This book is no ordinary 
book about whether science and religion 
should be friends or foes. It is a deeply 
perceptive book about the Christian 
faith, the growth of science, and the 
foolish fights between naive science and 
idolatrous religion which have done so 
much to obscure the real issue between 
science and faith today. Incidentally, it 
contains one of the best treatments of 
Protestant Christianity available any- 
where. 


Southerners probably will not read 
The Southern Heritage (Alfred A. 
Knopf; $4.00) in great numbers despite 
author James McBride Dabbs’ creden- 
tials. He is a real southerner. He has 
agonized through the South’s miseries 
and has rejoiced in the appealing, re- 
laxed charm for which that region is 
noted. He knows the Southern mind 
from firsthand and he 
knows the Southern problem. The prose 
he writes witnesses vividly to the quiet, 
slow grace of the southern way of life. 
Why won't this book be read? Because 
Mr. Dabbs has mounted a crushing as- 
sault on the necessity, practice, and fu- 
ture of segregation, This is no Yankee 
telling the South about itself. This book 


acquaintance, 


ss for 












John Kenneth Galbraith 
wrote “The Affluent Society.” 


is written by the South to itself. Y; 
who read the book will find out 
things about themselves, too, that 
more penetrating than flattering. 
neath the velvet glove there is am 


i cor 
fist. This is a strong testament of . 
and an even stronger plea—not for@@. _ 


eration—but for the genuine soul 
graces of understanding, patience 
love. 


plow | 
dicin 


The editors, of Fortune mag 
have put together a series of artid 
the plight of the American city, 
in some _ lovely photographs, 


and graphs, bound it, and entit@@. 7 
The Exploding Metropolis (Doubl@@. hi 
$3.95). The Fortune editors have @, » 
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for real city life and are frightened 
it the prospects of American cities 
currently tear down charming, 
bishable, varied buildings and erect 
concrete and steel boxes to take 
places. They are also frightened by 
Heeble governments that suburban 
anities support, and by the hop- 
h irresponsibility of suburban de- 
who wreck a perfectly good 
fyside in ignorance and greed. 
are, however, cheered by some im- 
ative thinking that is being done in 
in quarters by planners, architects, 
even politicians. 


ost of the world is hungry. Donald 
Faris estimates that a line of all the 
igry people in the world at one time 
ld wind around the equator twenty- 
times. His book, To Plow with Hope 
arper; $3.75), tells the story of a 
sed attack on hunger that has been 
de by UNICEF, UNESCO, FAO 
gans of the United Nations), relief 
fanizations, United States aid pro- 
, churches, and, finally, the “hun- 
" countries themselves, This attack 
been directed to the hungry man 
oneeds know-how if he ever is going 
plow in the hope of a good crop. Food, 
dicine, supplies, equipment do not 
inge men’s habits, much less their 
ss. But learning does transmute de- 
ir into hope. The author shows that 
ger is always allied with ignorance, 
tracy, disease, too many children, 
ino capital. Dr. Faris’ firsthand expe- 
ce with the hungry of the Far East 
es his book a winsome and authori- 
ive ring. 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN 


Christos has almost given up hope 


Little Christos never has any fun. Life 
to this ten year old Greek boy is 
drudgery and bitter poverty. And yet, 
Christos has a dream . . . some day he 
will make life better for himself and 
his family. And so he walks many 
miles each day to attend third grade in 
a small, dark room that passes for a 
grammar school. He learns the lives of 
venerated men who gave so much to 
Greek culture and to the world— 
Aristotle, Plato, Socrates—and he 
dreams. In the late evening, he returns 
home leaving just enough time to do 
some errands and study his lessons. 
But life is so dark now. . . how long 
can he live and nurse his dream and 
carry hope in his heart? 

Christos’ parents were married just 
after the war when everyone hoped for 
a better future. Instead, Communist 
inspired uprisings spread over the 
country. Christos’ father, joined the 
National Guard and took part in many 
battles. When guerilla bands entered 
his village they destroyed his house and 
burned all his belongings. 

Life for Christos’ family began all 
over—from nothing. They now live ina 
hut with a roof of straw. They own 
three pieces of furniture. All must 
sleep on straw mats on the cold 
earthen floor. Their only property is a 


quarter acre of land which the father 
cultivates early in the morning and 
after dark. During the daylight hours 
he must work on other farmers’ land 
for daily wages to buy food. 

Christos sees his father’s plight and 
thinks.**My father struggles for a better 
future; I must help him.” At the age 
of 10, Christos still has hope. 


Save the children and 
you save the family 


If only someone could extend a hand 
to help Christos and his family help 
themselves, give them courage for the 
future that looks so dark at this 
moment. Someone can, and that some- 
one is you. A child like Christos be- 
comes “your child” through an SCF 
Sponsorship and receives food pack- 
ages, warm clothing and many other 
material benefits in your name. But the 
whole family receives the greatest gift 
of all—“hope.”” You may correspond 
with your child and discover for your- 
self what your understanding and 
generosity means to a_ struggling 
family. Won’t you please fill in the 
coupon now? 

SCF National Sponsors include: 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Herbert 
Hoover, Henry Luce, Norman Rock- 
well, Dr. Ralph ‘W. Sockman. 


SSO SS BSS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS S SSS SSS SSS SSS SS ses SSeS Ss sss Sse eee eeeee,4 
Registered with the U. S. State Department Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
“SERVING CHILDREN FOR 27 YEARS” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 


Please send me my child’s name, story and picture. 
1 want to sponsor a child in West Germany... Korea... Finland... Greece... Italy 
... France... Austria... or where the need is greatest . .. Enclosed is $10 for 1 month 


. .. $30 for Ist quarter... $120 for | year. 


gift of $ 


. . | cannot be a sponsor but enclosed is my 


ZONE 
Contributions are Deductible from Income Tax 
ee eee eee er eee eeeeeee 
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Chedl 9 i erRoom 


Always appreciated, a gift of The Upper Room is especially 
appropriate at Christmas. 
Just send us the names and addresses of those to whom you wish to 


give a year’s subscription to The Upper Room; enclose $2 for each 3 
subscriptions. We will mail each a gift card in your name, followed by 





six bi-monthly issues of The Upper Room. 
Also, along with your other gifts, include a copy of 
The Upper Room. 10 or more copies in bulk, 

only 7 cents each. 

Instead of Christmas cards, mail copies of The Upper 
Room. 25 copies with 25 Christmas envelopes, 
$2.00; 50 copies with 50 envelopes, $4.00. 

Order immediately so we can comply in 

ample time before Christmas. 


Gps Ue Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


36 Editions — 29 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 








WINTER SEA & SUN 





\- : a 
5 foam semen BS 6 i 
Winter in Bermuda is simply delightful with day after 


day of ideal weather for golf, ing, tennis and 
sightseeing about this picturesque isle. 





SPECIAL MONTHLY 


“WINTER breakfast and sumptuous dinner, 
” ALL TIPS; entertainment; beautiful, 
LEAS E uncrowded pink sand beach. 


(effective Nov. 1st 





*¥ includes spacious twin-bedded 
room with bath; complete 


Resident doctor and nurse. 
Superlative shopping in nearby 
Hamilton. For weekly stays, 
only $100.00 per person. 


Rates based on double occupancy 


to March 15th) 
*375 


PER PERSON & 





ELBOW BEACH SURF CLUB 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, London, England 


BERMUDA’S ONLY OCEANSIDE HOTEL 
E. R. Hetland, General Manager 


See Your Travel Agent or ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc. 














S. M. Keeny is the Asia Regig 
Director of UNICEF. Happily, | 
Keeny has kept a diary that covers 
years he spent charming and bulldog 
Far Easterners into healing their g 
children. The leaves of his diary funj 
the basis for the book Half the Wo 
Children (Association Press; $3; 
His story is nicely told in intimate { 
person terms. It staggers under 
weight of the situation it pictures, 
never falls into sentimentality or 
rangue, This fellow is a human wh 
wind, and he has the wit and compasy 
to write well about a great job. 


Longer Life (Viking; $3.00) devel 
the thesis that segregation of old 
young is as sinful and destructive as 
other kind of segregation. George & 
firmly believes that “old” people sho 
not be put on the shelf to rot just w 
they have mature values to offer, 
society. He deals with the econ 
features of adding the over sixty- 
to our labor force and in one pert ¢ 
ter marshals biological and chemi 
evidence which seems to disprove 
cepted beliefs that old people have 
down or are tired. Old people are hun 
too, and in failing to recognize ¢ 
personal worth our society, the aut 
pleads, is in for real trouble. 












We live in a complex and cham 
society, and the family suffers mos 
rapid change. The family is the 
point of Gibson Winter’s observati 
about modern life in Love and Co 
(Doubleday; $3.50). With a sure t 
he analyzes the new roles in whichf 
ily members are cast, the new dem 


made on the family, and diagnoses a 
deepest ill: because we are anxious’? 
cannot creatively talk out our conlgl.* 


skill 


This is a good book for parents to 
together and ponder, for it offers 
an opportunity to enter into the k 





conflict they may have been avoid" 
ar ¢ 

, , ing” 
Autobiographies written by illustgjl_ b 
senior citizens help younger citizens ling 


derstand a little better some of the ft 
and decisions which shape their 
Raymond Fosdick has written ab 





rich and rewarding life which was@q 
inated by a genuine liberal spirit ; $1. 
informed by persistent intellectual lite 
moral vivacity. His reflections of m th 
great men of our time and his esti | of 
of the world situation are inter "Y 
and important. Chronicle of a chil 
tion (Harper; $4.50) proposes sh pi 
hope than despair, and that makes ator 
unusual book today, cent. 
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Illustration from “A Friend Is Someone Who Likes Me” by Joan 
Walsh Anglund, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York; $1.75. 


Children like to 


Kxplore with Reading 


by Ethel Maltby Gehres 


ploring with Books” will assure 
ican youth many pleasant hours if 
ality of this year’s many new offer- 
is a criterion. Following is a sam- 
of these new publications. 


the 
are book “‘readers”’ 
the pictures that tell the story of 
tie's World by William Hall (Dou- 
y; $2.00), an excellent choice for 
d's first book. This author shows 
skill in keeping the story and its 
es strictly within the realm of a 
all child’s experience. Even the 
ear-olds will have fun discovering 
ar objects in the pictures and 
ing” the sprinkling of text. The 
es by Roger Duvoisin are childlike 
ling. 


riend Is Someone Who Likes Me 
ban Walsh Anglund (Harcourt, 
; $1.75) is a rare find among this 
‘little books.” With a gentle touch 
in the text and pictures, this small 
l of a book demonstrates some of 
any friends to be discovered in 
child’s world, The Kate Green- 
sh pictures of this talented author- 
ator have the same tender feeling 
text. A desirable book for all small 


children to whom a friend is such a pre- 
cious thing. This is definitely a “Let’s 
read it again!” book. 


The old nursery classic, The Little 
Red Hen, revised and illustrated by 
Tony Palazzo (Doubleday; $1.75), takes 
on a new life with the large, beautifully- 
hued pictures of Tony Palazzo, at his 
best. All the drama, humor, and child- 
like appeal of the old tale are to be 
found in the many double-page, almost 
life-sized pictures. 


Umbrella by Taro Yashima (Viking; 
$2.50) is a beautifully illustrated ac- 
count of a small Japanese girl’s delight 
in her venture out into the rain, carrying 
her new birthday umbrella. The setting 
is in New York rather than Japan, the 
background for Mr, Yashima’s previous 
books. Simple, short sentences and pic- 
tures that glow with color reveal this 
author-illustrator’s obvious love for chil- 
dren. 


For the youngest readers 
Beginning readers will have a good 
time with No Fighting, No Biting! by 
Else Holmelund Minarik (Harper; 
$2.50). Here is another book written 
specially for the first-grade child to read 


for himself. This fresh and original story 
is filled with laughter and adventure. 
Children will be curious to find out why 
Rosa and Willy are like two young alli- 
gators, and why the alligators are like 
the children, Intriguing pictures by 
Maurice Sedak complete a very attrac- 
tive “I Can Read It Myself” book. 


Andy Wouldn't Talk by Jane Thayer 
(Morrow; $2.00) will remind many 
children of someone they know, not 
themselves, of course. Andy was too shy 
to talk to anyone except his family and 
Gertrude, his dog. But one day he found 
himself on a spot. He just had to talk to 
keep from being separated from Ger- 
trude. Andy emerges from the story a 
lively, talkative personality. There is real 
feeling in Meg Wohlberg’s pictures of 
this pudgy little boy and his shaggy dog. 


Contrary Woodrow by Sue Felt (Dou- 
bleday; $2.50) is made to order for the 
youngster who asked, “Why are the kids 
in books always so good?” Andrew is 
extremely contrary and uncooperative. 
He doesn’t care that nobody in his kin- 
dergarten likes him. That is, he doesn’t 
care until Valentine’s Day, And then, 
Andy gives everyone a big surprise. The 
author's clever pictures of this red- 
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HEAR IT NOW! 


GREATEST DEVELOPMENT IN CARILLON 
: MUSIC SINCE THE BELL ITSELF! 





INSPIRING NEW 


AMERICANA Bells 


By SCHULMERICH 
Inspired by world-famed CARILLON 


AMERICANA® Bells at Brussels 
Worlds Fair . . . this instrument is the 
difference between “LISTENING” to 
bell sounds in black-and-white—and 
“SEEING” BELL MUSIC IN GLORI- 
OUS FULL COLOR. And only Schul- 
merich has it! Priced to fit every church 
budget. Can be used with your present 
Schulmerich carillon—or any make caril- 
lon accepted in trade. For thrilling dem- 
onstration...without obligation, write. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
28118 Carillon Hill « Sellersville, Pa. 


*Trademork ot Bell Instruments produced 
by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 





Perfect Gift... 


Perfect Project 
LIBRAPHONE “Talking Books”’ 


A wonderful series of gy —— | on 
12” super LP (16% rpm), phon ih discs. Read- 
ings by Sorentes actors include je Inspirational tit titles 

CALLED PETER R OF POS- 


ITIVE THINKING. etc., as on as popular novels 
and classics. Perfect low-cost project for your 
group Ideal gift for aged, invalid, and handicap 

or as tax © church, hospital, or 








library. Get details without Sobitgation. 
LIBRAPHONI 


550 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altor Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 121 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1958 
and Clergy 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
u 238 Mew York 10, N.Y. 











PEWS. PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


y¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 








HOTEL GROSVENOR 
35 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 


Air-conditioned rooms availabl 
Write for brochure, Dept. PL 
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EXPLORE 
WITH READING 


headed little nuisance will have a special 
appeal to all kindergarteners. 


For the seven-and-up-ers 

The Littlest Satellite by Inez Hogan 
(Dutton; $2.50) is an exciting combina- 
tion of fact and fantasy with as much 
space science as a small child can grasp. 
In an underground cave Quizzy, the lit- 
tlest gnome who is always asking ques- 
tions, becomes interested in satellites, 
orbits, and outer space. With the aid of 
all the fairies, gnomes, and sprites, he 
builds the littlest satellite and soon has 
it in orbit. Inez Hogan has not only told 
a delightful story, but has drawn the 
amusing full-page pictures that add so 
much gaiety to this very modern fairy 
tale. 


Here Come the Wild Dogs! by Alice 
E. Goudey (Scribner; $2.50) is a wel- 
come addition to this author’s nature 
books that have delighted children for 
several years, This one describes the ex- 
citing adventures and narrow escapes 
of Red Fox and his family. Miss Goudey 
has a sincere feeling for the red fox, and, 
in spite of his many faults, gives him 
credit for caring for his family. The fac- 
tual text and the lively pictures drawn 
by Garry Mackenzie would make this 
a valued gift for the library of any ten- 
year-old who is interested in the habits 
of wild animals. 


Yertle, the Turtle and Other Stories 
by Dr. Seuss (Random; $2.98), as told 
by this popular story-teller, is fun all 
the way through. The calamity that be- 
falls Yertle, the strange effects of Ger- 
trude McFuzz’s powerful tall-growing 
pills, and the deflation of the rabbit and 
the bear are the kind of nonsense that 
children enjoy enormously. Dr. Seuss’s 
pictures are just as witty and easygoing 
as the text—a natural for reading aloud. 


Roger, a Most Unusual Rabbit by 
Dorothea W. Blair (Lippincott; $2.50) 
is a “tall” story, half real and half fan- 
tasy, in which a rabbit wanders out of 
the rabbit world into the big city. It all 
started when Roger’s father taught him 
to become an expert painter. Gifted with 
modesty, good manners, and _ talent, 
Roger becomes the Court Painter—in- 
deed, a most unusual rabbit! This is one 



































of the most original books of 4 
both in design and imagination, 


An easy-to-read introduction 
basic principles of science is Seig 
Be Fun by Munro Leaf (Liz 
$2.75). In his attention-getting 
expression, Munro Leaf exp 
many everyday miracles of 
which grownups take for grant 
book is filled with Munro 
brand of gentle humor, a hum 
is captured in his irresistible 
ing. This book should be a find 
those parents who go along \ 
current excitement about the 1 
more science and mathematics, 
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For the nearly teen-a 

In A Spy in Old Philadelphia 
Emery (Rand McNally; $2.95) 
readers will find an accurate and 
re-creation of life in the 1770s, 
ment abounds from beginning 
in this story about a miller wi 
allegiance to the Tories so that 
act as a spy for General Was 
The miller’s deception is so « 
that he deceives his own sons for 
months. This superlative book, a 
combination of historical fact and 
storytelling, is one of the best} 
of the year. 


q 


The Son of a Gondolier by Els 
mann (Pantheon; $3.00) is solid 
this age level. The story gives an 
picture of what happens in an 
workingman’s family when 
strikes and responsibility falls 
twelve-year-old son, Gabriello, 


thor describes the poverty and hi a 

: , : ca 
which the family shares with ad] 
until at last his perseverance am , 


try develop a rare talent in the 
glass blowing, and he is able to 
family’s standard of living. This 
fully written story provides ani 
tion to the Venice of the work 
and their strength of family ti 
leaves this book with a feeling 
satisfaction. 


Exploring Chemistry by Ray 
(Garden City; $2.95). The 
phasis on science will bring thi 
lent book igto focus. Here is 4 
written introduction to the al 
history of chemistry, a story that 
upon the progress made in this it 
6,000 s.c. until the new and 
discoveries of today. Many illu 
and diagrams clarify the readal 
accurate text. 
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You Will Be Called Upon 


hERHAPS Our minister has been reading one of those articles which explain 
that it is only by the grace of God that all pastors don’t break down 
der their multifarious duties. Whatever the reason, our church now has a 
ymen’s calling committee. 
Thirty timid souls, of whom I am one, have pledged to ring the doorbells 
total strangers and try to interest them in joining our church. The official 
fet describes such a program as “Friendship Calling.” Maybe that’s what 
Pll be doing, but what worries me is that first awful moment when it will 
more like selling Fuller brushes. 
Oh, we had a training session all right, in fact several of them. I got to the 
st one, which was pretty good once it got rolling; but somehow I never 
nde the rest, and neither, from what I heard later, did much of anyone else. 
pw to get volunteers to take the training they need to do the jobs they have 
reed to do is an interesting question. But it is not the fish I have to fry today. 
The “Friendship Calling” leaflet, which is my guide, has helpful “Do's” and 
Don’t’s,” nine of each, The first “Don’t” makes my feet even colder than they 
pe normally. “Don’t drift into conversation about unrelated subjects,” it says. 
normal conversation, my family tells me, is almost always about unrelated 
bjects; my mind just works that way. With an effort, however, perhaps I 
n stick to the church, a subject which is related to everything, anyhow. 
With “Don’t” number three, I am more at home. “Don’t argue” is the 
nction; and when the subject is the Christian faith, God’s revelation to 
and man’s need of Him, I am certain not to get into a dispute, Either 
y callees will be interested in hearing about our church, or else they will 
adherents of some other denomination or some variety of unbelievers. 
If it’s another church they want, I'll gladly wish them Godspeed. The 
hited Presbyterians suit me but not necessarily everybody else. But if my 
llees are unbelievers, I shall most likely shut up like a clam. It is just barely 
ssible for me to talk of my faith with people who also believe. With agnos- 
s or atheists I grow embarrassed or inarticulate. Perhaps I lack the courage 
my convictions, 
Indeed, the more I think of it, the more I wonder how I, and perhaps a lot 
my fellow-callers, would have made out as members of St. Paul’s laymen’s 
ling committee. Paul made an awful lot of calls, and pretty nearly every 
ace he went he got into an argument—when he didn’t get thrown into jail. 
am not ashamed of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” said Paul, ringingly. 
hd he wasn’t. 
Maybe I'd be a better caller if I were more like Paul. 


GO TO THE CAREFREE 


astawavs 


RESORT-MOTEL 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
10 ACRES OF 
OCEAN FRONT RELAXATION 
' * 304 oversized rooms 
and kitchenettes 
* 100% air-conditioned 
~ * 3 swimming pools 
¢ Supervised children’s 
activities 
e FREE planned en- 
tertainment nightly 
e FREE, ample 
self-parking 


Home of the Spectacular 
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CM Shinto Temple 
a DINING ROOM 
Member of: 
DINERS’ CLUB 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CREDIT CARD 
Mail this coupon 
for rates and 
brochure 
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Helps You Overcome | 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease be- 
cause of loose, wobbly false teeth. FASTEETH, 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, 
—— on your plates holds them firmer so 
they feel more comfortable. Avoid embarrass- 
ment caused by loose plates. Get FASTEETH 
at drug counters everywhere. 





FOLDING CHAIRS 


n Steel or Wood 
~ FOLDING TABLES | r 


AMD LOW DIRECT PA / 


' | P REDINGTON & CO. 
SCRANTON 2, PA,. 
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CHOIR - PULPIT 4 
STOLES - HANGINGS 3 
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208 BULLETIN 


DESIGNS 
WRITE FOR BIBLE PRESS, INC. 
FREE 4651 WESSON 
CATALOG DETROIT 10, MICH. 
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FROM NANKING 
TO NEBRASKA 


(Continued from page 14) 


acted with, “It won’t work out.” Never- 
theless, when the congregation met to 
call a pastor, the vote for D. D. Su was 
unanimous. “We realized that we were 
getting a more experienced, better edu- 
cated minister than we could ever have 
hoped for,” says one elder. “In fact, Mr. 
Su’s nationality proved to be a plus fac- 
tor—at first many people came to church 
just out of curiosity.” 

“Since the Su’s came, the church has 
gone forward to beat the band,” remarks 
retired school superintendent Elmer T. 
Peters, an elder since 1905 and a for- 
mer clerk of session. When once the 
sanctuary’s pews were three-quarters 
empty on Sunday mornings, the officers 
are now discussing a second service in 
order to seat all who want to come. 

Before calling Mr. Su in August of 
1957, the church had applied for Na- 
tional Missions aid to help pay his sal- 


ary. By December of last year, the 


— 
o-_ 


‘Ze ‘ 

“Sing softly,” says Ruth Tien Su as she warms up children’s choir before Sunday 
service. A music major at Ginling College in Nanking, she later specialized in 
nursery work at Hartford Seminary Foundation, Connecticut. Chinese dishes pre- 
pared by Mrs. Su are always a conversational gambit at family night suppers. 
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church had money in the bank, and the 
National Missions checks were being re- 
turned uncashed, for per-capita giving 
jumped to $129.26 in 1957. The 
budget for 1958 was increased $1,600 
over 1957; benevolence giving was sub- 
stantially raised. 

“Except for the church school and the 
women’s association, we had to revamp 
the church’s organizational program 
practically from scratch,” explains sales- 
man Carl Upp, the present clerk of 
session, Committees for stewardship, 
evangelism, and Christian education, 
three choirs, and two youth fellowships 
were set up, along with a year-round 
church educational program. Mr. Su in- 
stituted a training program for church 
officers. Young people and women were 
sent to conferences and training schools. 
With a new confidence resulting from 
knowledge, many more people were 
willing to take on church assignments. 

Infected with Mr. Su’s enthusiasm 
for calling (he and Mrs, Su made 250 
calls their first ten weeks in Minatare), 
the church’s evangelism committee de- 
cided to call on every prospective mem- 












ber. Teams visited new people jn 
and long-time residents who hag 
been inside a church in years, 
drove down dirt roads to invite to 
day worship country families whg 
always thought they were outsids 
church's ken. 

“The people we visited were 
lieved that we didn’t ask them forn 
that they came to church to fing 
what was going on,” Mr. Upp ey 
good-humoredly. By early Decey 
twenty-three new members who hy 
tended communicants’ classes wer 
ceived by the church; by Easter { 
two more persons had joined the 
gregation. The two groups more 
doubled the previous membership 

First of the new members wer 
and Mrs. Noah F. Calmer, who k 
tended the church for twenty yean 
had never become members be 
“things didn’t set just right.” “We 
that D. D. has been a missionary t 
Mr. Calmer says, “He’s the first mi 
to take enough interest in us to 
our home.” Mr. Calmer, a barber, is 
a member of the session. 

With the membership potenti 
two hundred constantly in mind 
evangelism committee has continue 
program of calling. And the en 
has penetrated other church org 
tions. This year Mrs. Carl Upp 
women’s association president, 
seventy-five calls to members of] 
ganization. The first committ 
pointed by the newly formed senior 
fellowship was one on evangelism. 

The Su’s tireless has | 


a 




















pace 


slackened; during their first yea Pié 
Minatare, the couple made mor 
eight hundred calls. The couple’s$ red, 
Chevrolet can be seen drawing @g® St 
front of a home almost any tim for 


night or day. “If D. D. is passing gy 30 


midnight and sees your living 
lights on, he’s apt to come walking 
observes a member, 

Mr. Su, a member of the local 
Club, has had to refuse many of # 
quests for speaking engagements 
come to him from neighboring eh 
and civic organizations as the c@ 
of his congregation absorb mo 
more of his waking hours. Mr. 
serves on several presbytery and 
committees. 

“What has happened here at 
tare can be repeated in any st 
church where the people are 
about their faith,” says Mr. Su. 
shows that no matter what the 
tional background, in Christ all 
can work together.” 
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key and instructions provided. A 
class, family, or group project. 
), from Stained Glass Color-Art, 
P115, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

















issue Trim Pak contains ten as- 
d pieces which open half-round as 
trees, bells, stars, and balls, col- 
red, green, and white. Self-ad- 
e, stick easily to make novel deco- 
for gifts, windows, doors, mirrors, 
s. 30¢ per Pak. Ashley’s, Dept. PL, 
uron River, Belleville, Mich. 








and refilling. Complete with vinyl cur- 
tain and accessories, $3.48. P. J. Hill, 
Dept. PL15, 884 Broad St., Newark 
1, New Jersey. 





Orna-Glow Tree Lights, reflectors and 
ornaments all in one. Nonfragile, non- 
heating. Should burn 1,000 hours, or 5 
to 10 Christmas seasons. Cord included. 
Illustrated set, $5.95; set of 12 all-round 
style, $7.95; both sets, $12.90. South- 
western Gifts, Box 1704 PL, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 


Via air, add 21c per 1000. Guaranteed to please. 
Prompt delivery. Bruce Bolind, 1115 Bolind Bidg., Mont- 
rose 48, Calif. Thank you kindly! Merry Christmas! 





Sterling Silver 
NEW PRESBYTERIAN SYMBOL 


An exclusive new Presby- 
terian symbol, beautifully 
hand crafted in STERLING 
SILVER. A cherished sym- 
bol for all Presbyterians. 
Complete with 18” Ster- 
ling chain in handsome 
gift package, $5.00. No 
Cc. O. D.’s please. 


Prompt deliveries. 


Makes an unusual Christ- 
mas gift for your friends. 


G. S. HARVALE & CO. 
100 Sth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








PRESBYTERIANS 


Carry the beloved 91st Psalm in your wal- 
let. A constant reminder of God’s love and 
care. Carefully handwritten, reproduced and 
sealed in plastic to 3” x 4” wallet size. Send 
50¢, which includes postage. 


The C & M Brannum Co. 


30 Freeman Avenue East Orange. N.J. 
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New Safety Device for Homes 
Reveals Complete Details Of 
Every Visitor. Easy to Install 


SAFE 














NEW—scientific, easy- ~to- jastall tee 3 look-out gives head- 
to-toe view of visitors ives you forewarning 
by allowing you to see your visitor «prom head-to-foot be- 


fe from intrusion *B-SAFE an be 

een through from only one direc ‘tion, trem the instae out 
Wide angle lens system reveals ‘‘all outdoors’’. Silent tn 
oporenen, visitor is not aware of inspection. Quickly tn- 
stalled without nuts, bolts or screws tn only three min- 
114 Inch circular hole in door. Available 
in brass, bronze or chrome finish to match door hardware 
including name-plate. Short model for nM ~_ panels— 


Long model for 1% inch to 144 inch doo 
nly *h ba 


iN PENNA. ADD 3% TAK 


JAY MOR co. 0 


Dept. PL, Box 9733, Phila. 40, Pa. 





wee odds ‘n ends to moke clever ond useful items for 
seasonal grovp projects, gifts end sclecble merchon 
~dise for boroers. Here is @ jom-pocked 40-poge two 
-color monthly magazine for teachers and leaders on 
© hmited budget looking for fresh new ideas. 


offer: eur 25< copy only 


we DON'T THROW IT AWAY! 





Introductory 
WRITE ALICE PRICE 


IDEAS UNLIMITED 
5865 Lincoln Ave. © rT aes ff 
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PEC ANS Giant Texas papershells, grown 


in the deep, rich, moist alluvial 
soil of world-famous Red River valley. Best 
pecans you ever ate; wonderful flavor. Send for 
grower-to-you price list of Christmas bargains. 
Sample box mammoth whole pecans or shelled 
halves (say which) 35c ppd. PECAN JOE, Box 
1285-F, Texarkana, Texas. 



























CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


® The Christian Congregation Wit- 
nesses to Its Jewish Neighbors. |s- 
sued in response to many requests, 
this booklet gives helpful sugges- 
tions regarding the witness of Chris- 
tians to their Jewish friends and 
neighbors. 5¢. 


® We Have One Future. Ulumi- 
nating review in text and pictures of 
the work of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations. Con- 
tains up-to-date map and statistics. 
50¢. 


® Middle East Pilgrimage, by R. 
Park Johnson. Especially strong in 
its treatment of the contributions of 
the Christian church in the Middle 
East, this book also gives insights 
into other forces at work in the area. 


Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 


® Hi, Neighbor! 101 Ways for 
North American Neighbors to Get 
Acquainted. An illustrated, do-it- 
yourself program leaflet which gives 
recipes, games, and worship sugges- 
tions for use on family nights and 
other church group meetings. The 
material was culled from Presby- 
terian churches and mission stations 
in Alaska and the West Indies. 10¢. 


® Theological Education. A re- 
vision. Brief and interesting presen- 
tation of the opportunities and work 
of our Presbyterian seminaries. It 
appeals to the layman for assistance 
in meeting needs. Designed for use 
in church literature rack. Free. 


® A Senior High Youth Fellowship 
Cabinet in Action. Advisers to sen- 
ior high fellowships will welcome 
this latest in the series of WF Bul- 
letins. Written to be used by the 
cabinet members. 5¢ a copy; 50¢ a 
dozen. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, Il. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 








WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Who decided to start dat- 
ing time from the year 1 A.D.? 


Answer: In the ancient world various 
methods of dating events were used. 
The Romans dated events from the year 
they thought Rome had been founded 
(753 B.C. in our reckoning). In more 
than one case a kingdom dated all 
events from the year that kingdom was 
established. For example, the Seleucid 
Dynasty in Syria began numbering the 
years of their history with the year we 
call 312 B.C., because this was the year 
the Seleucid Kingdom was founded. 

Another method of reckoning time, 
in use still among the Jews, is to begin 
with the supposed date of the creation 
of the world. (The Jews today also use 
our system of numbering years, but in- 
stead of saying 1958 A.D., that is, 1958 
“in the year of the Lord” Christ, they say 
1958 C.E., that is, in the “Common Era” 
used by Jews and Christians alike.) 

The Mohammedans reckon time from 
the year we call 622 A.D., the year of 
the flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medinah. These examples will show 
that there never has been and is not 
now one single system of dating events. 

Our present system seems to have be- 
gun in the sixth century. Dionysius 
Exiguus, a Roman abbot, is said to have 
introduced in 525 A.D. the method of 
reckoning events from the birth of Jesus 
Christ. This method seemed to Chris- 
tians logical and fitting, and it is easy 
to understand why Christians accepted 
it. 1958 A.D., then, means the year 1958 
in the series of years beginning with the 
year Jesus was born. 

Dionysius Exiguus, however, was not 
accurate in his reckoning. Jesus was 
born, Matthew 2:1 says, while Herod 
the King was still reigning. On our sys- 
tem of reckoning dates, Herod died in 
4 B.C. Jesus was born a few months or 
years before Herod died (Matthew 
2:19). So we have the curious result 
that we must say that Jesus was born 
at least four years before the birth of 
Christ. 

Thus the practice of dating events by 
saying how many years they occurred 
after the birth of Jesus goes back to the 
sixth century A.D. But the practice of 
dating still earlier events, whch hap- 
pened before the birth of Christ, by say- 
ing how many years they happened be- 
fore his birth (B.C., of course, means 
Before Christ), arose much later, Oscar 


Cullmann, in his book on Christ 
Time, mentions a seventeenth cx 
author as the first writer he finds 
used this now common method of dg 
earlier events. 

For Christians, the practice of d 
all events by saying how long they 
curred before or after the time of @ 
expresses a fundamental Christian , 
viction. It indicates that for us the 
son of Jesus Christ is the central and 
cisive figure of history. 


Question: Was Mary, the mothe 
Jesus, a member of the same fami 
Joseph? That might explain why 
genealogy of Jesus is traced thn 
Joseph in Matthew 1:1-17 and 
3:23-38. 


Answer: You are right that thej 


is traced through Joseph in both t 
Gospels. But there is no evidence{ 
Mary was of the same family as Jom 
In fact, we may assume she was not 
if she had been, she could not hi 
married Joseph. Luke 1:36 says { 
Mary was a kinswoman of Elizab 
who was “of the daughters of 
(Luke 1:5) and so of the tribe of 
Joseph was of the tribe of Judah. 
alogies were traced through the 
so Jesus was legally of the tribe of Ju 
and descended from David. 


Question: The New Testament 
of “devout” persons (Acts 10:2; Ii 
Does it call them this because they 
came Christians? 


Answer: No. The word describes 
type of Gentiles who had becomei 
ested in Judaism. We must disting 
two groups of interested Gentiles. 6 
tiles who had become Jews, and 
served the Jewish Law with all ¢ 
ceremonial regulations, were ¢ 
“proselytes.” Gentiles who refused 
practice most of the Jewish cerem 
rules, but shared in many Jewish 
tices of worship and respected the 
earnestness of the Jewish Law, 
called “devout” or “God-fearing” 
sons; both of these terms are 
Cornelius (Acts 40:2, 22). Such Gent 
though unwilling to become full 
already knew the Jewish Scriptures, 
in city after city Christian missiot 
found them the best “prospect list” 


had. —F.oyp V. Fi 
Professor of New T@ 
McCormick Theological 
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Bob knew there was something wrong 
as soon as he walked into the kitchen. 

His sister Anne was frowning as she 
bent over the apples she was peeling. 

“Bob, I could only get two tickets to 
the Thanksgiving game,” she said. “I 
even went to the principal to see if he 
could get any extras. But no luck.” 

Bob sat down at the table and picked 
up a slice of apple. 

“That’s tough. What do we do now?” 
The question was directed at his mother, 
who was rolling pie dough. “Is Cousin 
Ralph coming for sure?” 

His mother nodded. “Uncle Dave 
phoned this morning. They’re coming. 
Ralph’s been looking forward to seeing 
the Thanksgiving game—there’s no foot- 
ball at his school.” 

Anne smiled, “I like the band and 
the drills the best of everything at the 
game. Don’t you, Bob?” 

“No!” Bob sounded disgusted, “You 
also like to wear a great big yellow 
chrysanthemum and yell your head off. 
That's all the game means to you.” 

“So what! It’s fun!” 

“Girls!” He made a wry face. 

His mother frowned. “Come now. No 
bickering. Don’t forget that Thanksgiv- 
ing means love and brotherhood.” 

“And turkey and pies,” grinned Bob. 

“And work and work,” added Anne 
as she picked up another apple. 

“Don’t complain,” chided her brother. 
“That's woman’s work.” 

She swung her arm back as if to heave 
the apple at him. He ducked and ran 
out of the kitchen. 

“You forgot the garbage,” his mother 
called. 

He went back for the garbage and 
heard Anne mutter, “You could pluck 
pin feathers from the turkey.” He pre- 
tended he didn’t hear and kept going. 

He spent the afternoon playing foct- 
ball with his friend Andy, and when he 
returned, Anne was drying dishes at the 
sink. 

“Not done yet?” he asked, 

His mother said, “You could have 
come home earlier and helped with the 
dishes.” 

“That’s woman’s work,” he protested. 

His mother smiled. “A man can still 
be a man and tackle woman’s work once 
in a while.” 

“The dishes are finished, anyway,” 
said Anne. “Phew—sure is a lot of work 
and still more tomorrow.” 

“Have you decided about the tickets?” 
asked their mother, 

“How do we decide?” Bob frowned. 
“Well, it’s our school, Ralph couldn't be 
half so interested as we are.” 


“He'll be awfully disappointed if he 
doesn’t go, Guess he can have my ticket,” 
said Anne. 

Bob sighed with relief. 

Next morning the aroma of turkey 
filled the house. Mother and Anne were 
already in the kitchen working when 
Bob came down for breakfast. By the 
time he had finished his cereal, his father 
returned from the station with Ralph and 
his parents. 

Bob put the big leaf in the dining 
room table. It’s my biggest contribution 
to the meal, he thought. He felt a little 
sheepish about it, for his mother and 
sister looked tired. 

Then he spent the rest of the morning 
entertaining Ralph. 

“Dinner’s ready!” called his mother. 

They gathered at the table. “Looks 
delicious,” said Uncle Dave. “And I 
hear you were one of the cooks, Anne.” 

Anne flushed. “I just helped. It was 
my contribution to the Thanksgiving 
dinner.” 

Bob sat back. Contribution. Putting 
the leaf in the table and dumping the 
garbage was his contribution to the meal. 
It surely wasn’t much. 

His mother interrupted his thoughts. 
“Will you give thanks?” she asked 
Father. 

After the blessing, Bob watched in- 
tently as his father carved the turkey. 
“Please hand this white meat to your 
sister, Bob.” 

Bob took the plate, but before he 
passed it to her, he laid a pink ticket 
on her plate. 

“What's this?” she asked. “Pink meat? 
Pink turkey?” 

Everyone laughed. Bob said, “That's 
my contribution to the Thanksgiving 
meal.” 

“Bob! Your ticket to the game.” Anne 
stared at him, “But Bob. You said vour- 
self that I don’t know anything about 
the game.” 

Bob grinned. “You don’t know any- 
thing about the game, but you always 
manage to have a super time.” 

Now Ralph protested. “But I don’t 
have to go. It’s your school.” 

Bob held up his hand. “Please. I want 
to do this. I want this to be my contri- 
bution to Thanksgiving Day.” 

His mother said softly, “Of course, 
son, It’s all settled.” 

Later, when Anne and Ralph had 
gone, Bob helped his mother and aunt 
clear the table. His mother said, “This 
was the nicest Thanksgiving day I've 
ever had. Anne worked so hard—like a 
woman, And Bob—you just topped off 
the day. You gave like a man.” 
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AUTHORIZED KING JAMES VERSION 


no gift says more 


Your gift of a beautiful World Bible is 
an enduring expression of the true spirit 
of Christmas. Among these fine Bibles 
you will find an appropriate edition for 
anyone on your gift list. 


. FOR SOMEONE SPECIAL... A superbly 


bound illustrated Bible containing a wealth 
of reference material. Red Letter Edition. 
Black genuine leather, No. 1109C — $7.50. 


- A SUPERB PERSONAL GIFT.. . Beautiful 





genuine leather bindings. Reference section. 
Red Letter Edition. Illustrations. Red, No. 
238C, or black, No. 239C $6.50. 


. THE NATIVITY BIBLE .. . Cover features 


a set-in replica of a lustrous stained glass 
window. Red Letter Edition. Illustrated. 
Bound in Leathertex. Black, No. 240C, or 
maroon, No. 240CM $5.00. 


D. FOR BIBLE STUDENTS... Easy-to 


Bibles with many supplemental aids for 
Red Letter Edition. Illustrated. Bou 
Leathertex. Zipper-closed white, No. 2 
or black, No. 231CZ — $3.75. Black, 
lapping covers, No. 230C — $2.75. 


-A FAMILY GIFT... Master Art ref 


Bible with Biblical Encyclopedia. 64 rep 
tions of famous religious paintings, 
color. Thumb-indexed. Red Letter 
Black, genuine leather, No. 2846-1 — $16 
Or genuine morocco, No. 2847-1 — $1 


. TO DELIGHT A CHILD... The Rai 


Bible, with durable full-color pictorial 
Contains the entire Old and New Testai 
8 full-color illustrations and many ot 
pealing features. No. 603 — $2.50. 


LARGE PRINT BIBLE (Not shown).. 
pronouncing Pica type, 614” x 914” pa 
Black genuine leather, No. 714 — 
Black imitation leather, No. 712 — 


World Bibles are printed on World Indo-Text, the lo 


of al) India papers. In all price ranges 


are editions illustrated by eminent religious 4 


editions with Concordances and 
special reference se 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPA 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Bible Publishers to America © 


Available at your book, department, 


or religious store. Gift-boxed. 








